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Thunderhird 
for 1964 


Tliere is a coinpleiely new Tlum- 
derbird for 1961. 

Xew styling sets the Tluindcr- 
bird mood, a look in.side reveals 
liow 'riuiiulerbiril maintains it. 
You arc surroumleii by advances 
that make even Thumlerbird vet- 
erans sigh. 'I’lie new contoured 
“shell” front seat-s cradle you luxu- 
riously. 'I'hc rear seals are joined in 
one sweeping line . . ."coved” for 
'riuinderbird comfort. Instruments 
are positionedand lighted for (light- 
deck clarity. 

The unicjueSilent-Flo ventilation 
system l>ulls fresh air tlirough the 
car, even with the Avindows closed. 

Other thoughtful details inc lude 
direction-light indicators on the 
lips of the front fenders... a padded 
hub for the standard .Swing-Away 
steering tvheel ... a new touring- 
si/c luggage compartment. 

When you are ready to drive you 
Avill discover the new refinements 
in 'rhunderbird’s smooth, silent 
ride; the netv perfection in the 
authority of its standard 300 horse- 
power V-8. .\bsoliitc control is at 
yourcommand asThunderbird uti- 
winds and softens every road. 

VVn’iThunderbird ismore'riiuii- 
derbird than ever, more dcdicuied 
to the uniejue jjleasure of 'riiunder- 
bird travel. Everybody should dis- 
cover tliol for himself. Your Ford 
dealer has a 1961 riunulerldrcl 
waiting for you. 



unique in all the world 


Swiiig-.\way siccring wheel welcomes you lo 1 hmiclerbircrs new lliglu deck. 









So different . . . 
so heautifully different! 





What will girls say to you when 
you wear the Ban-Lon Butterknit 
by Esquire Socks? 


“What kind of name is Butterknit?” 



$1.2S PAIR ASOrHkR 


I-INF. PRODUCT OP KAYStR BOTH 



100‘i NYION HI BU1 IPRKNIT SI W PAIR I O-BUTl liRKM I 
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SfOKTS IlLl'STRATrD published 
weekly by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi* 
Bdn A ve.. Chicago, III. 6061 1 .except 
one issue at year end. Sccond<lass 
postase paid at Chreage. lit. and 
at additional mailing olticcs. Au* 
Ihnrired as second>class mail by 
the I’osi Office Dcpariment. Oita* 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
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issue published in national and sep> 
araie editions. AddilionnI pages of 
separate editions iiuinbcrcd or nl- 
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HW4; midweslern, MI-M4: «cst- 
crn. tWI-fcW4. 
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Next week 

ON ANTICOSTI ISLAND a 
Frenchman named Mcnicr set 
fa'c 100 pairs of deer in the last 
years of the I9ih century. To- 
day Anticosti affords the best 
deerhuntingin North America. 


AN AULD GHOST haunts 
the Scoilish farm of Jim Clark, 
the youngest Grand Prix world 
champion ever, but Kenneth 
Rudeen reports ihul it frightens 
him even less than fust driving. 


OKLAHOMA, climbing again 
to the top of college Idotball 
ranks, meets strong Southern 
Cal. Dan Jenkins scrutinizes 
Bud Wilkinson's Sooners in the 
big game oftheir big comeback. 
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STRICTLY PROHIBITED 



A BURROUGHS B 5000 INFORMATION PROCESSING • 
SYSTEM will soon roll up its electronic sleeves and take 
on a task the likes of which no computer has ever 
tackled before. The occasion? When Detroit gets the .. 
nod next month to host the 1968 Olympic Games. r' 

The B 5000 System will be involved in a five-year job | 
calling tor the coordination of hundreds of thousands of " 
details. Under the direction of the Detroit Olympic : 
Committee and hundreds of dedicated people, it will 
provide invaluable electronic help in; Setting up and 
running a fund-raising organization, Planning all the . 
Olympic events. Constructing new facilities, Allocating 
housing for thousands of Olympic athletes from every a 
part of the world. Accommodating spectators. Planning 
new transportation and traffic flow. The works! 

Using a concept called Burroughs PERT*, the B 5000 
will help the Committee determine and control all target 
dates, and the allocation of time, money and man- 
power for all projects. 

In short, the 1968 Olympics will be \hQ first electronically 
coordinated event in the history of the games. And well 
run ... in every respect. 

*8uriouefis Proortm £r«)u«(ion and Pfvit^ Tcel'nioiK. adootcd by the Suriouobs 
Science Di-oa'l'i'cnt Irom l•■ebnc<lu« utcO by oo»C(nfnenl and induiUy 
Jn solvi'iQ higniy compiCA KneJoliriQ proolon*. 
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Driving’s fun in the handsome Studebaker Wagon- 
aire ... a perfect combination of motoring pleasure 
and sturdy, dependable quality and performance. 
Studebaker is but one of the twenty leading Ameri- 
can cars for which Budd supplies quality components. 
Budd Automotive products include . . . Fenders • 
Hoods • Roofs • Doors • Body Panels • Chassis 
Frames • Wheels • Rims • Hubs • Drums • Brakes 
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TO MEN WHO KNOW THE DIFFERENCE 

S+ra+ajac’ 

IS A WAY OF LIFE 


HAMPSHIRE, the briefcoat that travels elegantly through your town and country life. Can be 
worn with or without its ORLON pile collar, with or without its back belt, In all wool tweeds, 
completely lined with ORLON ■ acrylic pile. With Stratojac's exclusive Key-Stay tailoring that 
assures finer fit and drape. $45. The Winer Manufacturing Company, Hammond, Indiana. 



The fan-jet climb: 

30% faster 
than ordinary jets. 

The American Airlines fan-jet story 


Let’s say your cruising altitude is to be 30,000 feet. 
Before an ordinary jet gets up past 23,000, the fan- jet 
has leveled off and is on its way. 

This airplane has 30% more power than ordinary jets. 
[The fan-jet engine takes in twice as much air and gives 
the thrust twice as much body.] 

But getting this power on your flight is something else 
again. There just aren’t that many fan-jets around. 



38 seconds alter take ofi. ordinary jet is only this high. While in the same time, a fan jet climbs this high. 


For instance, while American Airlines has 64 of these 
airplanes [our entire Astro jet fleet], the next airline has 
only 23. And the next, 15. 

So if you want to be sure of a fan-jet, the plane to get 
is an Astrojet. 



Norelco rotary blades stroke off whiskers 


(most comfortable way to shave close and clean) 


The at<e of sh;t\ iii.n < oniloi I daw ned ilie da\ liial Norelto 
joiaiN blades were bom. They imrodtued the ihiitl 
wa\ to slia\e — ihe iixjsi louijoriuble way to shave close 
and ( lean. 

Norelco rotary blades whirl round at 
an incredible 3.500 resolutions per min- 
me. 'i'hc\ never change direction. They 
siTolu- oil whiskers so gently \our lace 
aciuallv lecls svolhcd! -So why chance 
stiajung. nicking, jiinching or pulling? 

1 he new Norelco (k)rdlcss (above) is. 
baitery-powered . . . sha\'es anyxchercl No 
plug-in. No bulkv recharger. 

See the popular new Norelco ‘flip-top’ 

S]>ecclsha\er (’r/g/d) . , . latest model of 
the world's largest seller. Also the luxu- 
rious Norelco Speedshaver wiili the Jic^v 



Norelco 'flip-top' Speedshavcr& 20. New- 
est model of world's largest seller. Rotary 
blades. Popular price. ‘Flip-lop’ cleaning. 
HOv.only (AC/ DC). Handsome travel case. 


■llojiting-heacls' that swi\el to lit every curve and con- 
tour of tile lat e. 

For ilie ladies, iherc's the new Lady Norelco. Its liid- 
(ien rotary blades gently wlii.sk iiway hair 
with no razor cuts. Charming and j>rac- 
lical gilt ror//cr. 

Norelco acces-sorics: Home litnbey Kil, 
made especially for the ‘floating-heads’ 
moilel. .Save on iionie liaircuts for grown- 
ups and kids! Piclec, the pre-shave beard 
conditioner, /■inale", a bracing after- 
shave lotion. .\nd Sbrn'er Cleaner, to keep 
voiir shaver heads in liptop siiape. 

Sec your Norelco dealer today. ..anti 
di.scovcrthccoin- - # 
fort of ilie third yt/ 

/vO. 


way to shave. 


^oretco 


/ci 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY. INC.. tOO East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. Nofolco <% known as Ph.l Shave in Cun.ida .md tn-ooflliout tnc rest of tno 
free world. Other products; Hearing A ds. Radios. RadiO-PhonographSiTapc Recorders, Dictating Machines, Meoical X ray Equipment, Eicctroriic Tubes i«nd Dev. cos. 



Which oE competing companies offer the 

best insurance for your car, home, or business ? 


It's liiiu! lL> know unk'ss xovt'rc ;iu insurance 
C'\iiert. 

Most of these insiiranee eonipanies are finan- 
cially stioii^ . . . hut some are stn>nner than 
others. Mans lia\ i’ outstatidinj' records for {lay- 
ing elaiii is ]>roiii|nK .iiid fail K . W'iiich ones!-' Be- 
cause llu'v are competinj' coiiijiaiiics. tlx- cov- 
eia,L;<’ ot their policies, tlie premituns. aial other 
featnu-s stnnetimes difler. How can you tell'? 

An indepcud<-nt insurance ajjent h n 

kiKjws. .\s a ]M-ofessional insuiancc 
in. Ill, lie deals with sescral of g 
these difh-rent. competing insin- I YOUR 
ance companies. 4 Inunum^ 


Because he is iiKlependent. lie is free to an- 
aKv.e your needs and then select the policies 
that nn'et \our iudis'idnal situation best. .And 
when son liasc .1 loss, an independent agent 
is there. 1)\' sour .side, to help you with all 
tin- details. 

(ian sou gi-t this ts’pc of personalK-tailored 
cos-erai’c if son bus insuranta’ directls' from 
.some conipauies':’ 

.An independent ac<-nt takes the 
i)ig ss-orries out of insurance. Look 
\ for the Big “I" Se.d ss hen s’ou buy 
insur.iiiec, Onls' an imlependcnt 
agent can ilisplas- it. 


AGENT 




FROM THE AMERICAN BEMBERG FASHION THEATER 


Executive Oit 


YOU TAKE THE LEAD IN AMERICAN 


Stop the show in this great new zip-front shirt-jacket by EXCELLO, A totally new personality on the sportswear scene! 
Casual. Comfortable, And it comes on like the male lead, thanks to the smooth performance of a uniquely textured blend 
of cotton, American Bemberg rayon, and silk. Shoulders and elbows get the sueded patch treatment. Sage, bronze, russet, 
blue-stone. S-M-ML-L-XL. “Hunter" style, about $13. Director's button-front style, about $12. Sy Devore, Los Angeles; 
Weber & Heilbroner, New York; J. Blach, Birmingham. BEAUNIT FIBERS, Div. of Beaunit Corp., 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16. 





This Goodyear tire withTufsyn rubber looks 


26,084 miles. And not just ordinary miles. 

They were hard-driving test miles on the Ohio Turnpike. As 
fast as the law allows. Tough, hard service for any tire, yet look 
how this Goodyear Custom Super-Cushion could take it! 

And the big reason for this is Tufsyn rubber. Tufsyn is the 
name for Goodyear's tough new synthetic rubber — as devel- 


oped and specially processed for use in Goodyear tires. 

Tufsyn is different from conventional rubbers—either natural 
rubber or previous synthetics. It looks the same, feels the same. 
It's in the same family. But it's tougher, more durable. 

That's why Tufsyn is in every Goodyear tire. 

Tufsyn rubber is in the tread — and Tufsyn's In the body. It 




almost new. It has actually gone 26,084 miles. 


holds the tire together better to guard against blowouts, chunk- Yet they cost no more than ordinary tires. More reason why — 
ing, chipping, and cracking. Tufsyn rubber makes Goodyear the sooner you visit your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear Serv- 
tires as much as 25% more durable. ice Store, the sooner you've got it made. 

Goodyear tires now made with Tufsyn 
rubber are the toughest passenger tires 
Goodyear has ever made. 

MORE PEOPLE RlOE ON eOOOYEAH TJRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


GOOD>^EAR 




To save you money. 

We know there are people (perhaps you are one) 
who want outstanding sound . . . but don’t want to 
spend all their money for the carrying case. That's 
why this Webcor viscount hi combines remarkably 
good insides with a rather plain outside . . . and costs 
less than $160, slightly higher South and West. 

The Webcor viscount in is a dual track high fidelity 
tape recorder with two wide range four inch perma- 
nent magnet speakers. It plays two and four track 


stereo tapes monaurally ... up to 16 hours recording 
and playback pleasure per reel. 

More? Three speeds, safety record lock, eye-tube 
record level indicator, digital tape counter . . . and all 
the other things you expect in a rather sophisticated 
tape recorder. 

All in a plain grey box. (Want a tape recorder with 
beautyto match its sound? We w 

make those too. Choose from WtoOUK ^ 
10 different Webcor models.) Fifty yaart el tound leaderihlp 






Wherever in the world you travel 
you’re better off with Pan Am 
—world’s most experienced airline! 


(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 


Start your Pan Am J«-t trip to EuiDpc from any <mc of 15 U.S. citk-s. Enjoy cui'iino I)y Maxhti’x of Paris on route. 




EUROPE 

THIS 

FALL? 


Only Pan Am offers 
you the remarkable 
new 21-day ticket plus 
i extra benefits 

Pan Am’s new rotmd-trip 21-day 
Jet economy Rainbow ticket* may 
well be the best buy in the history 
of transatlantic Jet travel. Judge 
h)r yourself. 

You can save from $140 to $160 
over regular Jet economy fares 
(and they're not so expensive). 

For instance: round-trip New York 
to \'ienna. the regular Jet economy 
fare is $627. 21-day fare; $478. 

A differenc'e of $149. 

From Chicago to London, you pay 
$425 instead of $.575. Detroit to 
Paris. $440 in.stead of $580. 
Houston* to Frankfurt, $612 
instead of $759. Dallas* to Rome, 
$662 in.stead of $812. 

The 21-day ticket improves on 
the old 17-day ticket, too. It’s 
far more flexible. You can plan 
a trip of 14 days minimum. 

21 days maximum, or any numl>er 
in between. 

Those 4 extra benefits? 
Extra flights: Pan Am oCFers you 
far more Jet flights to Europe 
than any other airline. 

Extra cities: Pan Am offers you 
Jets direct to 25 (twice as many 
as any other airline). 

Extra ideas for itineraries: Pan Am 
makes it easier than any other 
airline to go to Europe one way, 
come home another (with no-extra- 
fare stopovers all along the way). 
The Priceless Extra: Exi>erience 
unmatched by any other airline in 
the world. It's yours every moment 
of the way with Pan Am. And 
you don’t pay a penny extra for it. 


ftRST tn tht AlUnlic 
FIRST u lh« P«c<lic 
FIRST In Latin Atiwita 
FIRST ‘rounit Iha Wwld 
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SCORECARD 


ALL-S WELL, AND ALL THAT 

One of the good shocks that come from 
shocking reports about scandal in sport 
is the discovery that there was no need 
for early shock at all. This week the good 
shock concerned Charlie Conerly, one of 
the great quarterbacks of professional 
football, famous and retired. He docs 
not appreciate its beauty. 

The National Football League looked 
into reports that Charlie had been inti- 
mately involved in the financial affairs 
of a professional gambler. The league, 
through Jim Hamilton, its new guardian 
of morals, found he had been. But it 
found him innocent, loo. which is what 
he was. 

Conerly had been a good and not too 
perceptive friend of .Maurice I. Lewis, a 
Memphis real-estate developer w ho now 
is accused of being a bookmaker. Charlie 
had received checks totaling S9.575 from 
Lewis. The whole thing burst into news- 
print while Conerly, a poor but per.sist- 
ent shot, was dove hunting. His articu- 
latcand charming wife, Perian. broke in to 
an attractive sweat and started poking 
through canceled checks. She established 
that Charlie had been lending Lewis, 
member of a respectable Memphis fam- 
ily, thou.sands of dollars and that Lew is 
had been paying back promptly. It 
looked like an innocent series of trans- 
actions between friends, except that Per- 
ian could not account for S3. 500 Charlie 
had received from Lewis. 

Charlie came back with three miser- 
able doves in his bag and with Jim Ham- 
ilton, onetime technical adviser to the 
TV show, Dragnet, about to descend on 
his bank account. "That 53,500?" he 
asked numbly, in the familiar manner of 
a husband accused. "Oh. That came 
from the Cadillac he sold for me." It was 
the Cadillac reverent fans had given him 
on Charlie Conerly Day in 1959. 

Few in Memphis, it seems, and least 
of all Charlie Conerly, knew that the 
very respectable Lewis had been charged 
with operating in a downtown apartment 
as a small-time bookmaker. 

"We're not too sharp on this business 
bit,” Perian said. What Charlie had been 


guilty of, one guesses, was that, like 
many another man, he had trusted an 
affable fellow. 

END OF A BRIEF ERA 

Professional tennis is approaching an- 
other crisis. Tony Trabcrt, director of 
promotion and programming, is quit- 
ting the game to go into business as of 
November 1. Some of the lower-flight 
players, unhappy because they cannot 
maintain a compictitivc edge on a mere 
two or three months of play (topflight 
players get 10 or 11 months) are quit- 
ting after they complete assigned sched- 
ules. These include Malcolm Anderson 
and Michael Davies. Burry MacKay, a 
graduate economist who had always 
planned to enter business early, is also 
retiring. And, of course, with the sus- 
pensions at the season's middle of those 
aging greats, Pancho Gonzalez and 
Pancho Segura, the attractiveness of the 
pros was greatly diminished. 

Jack Kramer, pressing on against the 
storm, says these developments can be 
remedied by new signings — with Chuck 
McKinley, Rafael Osuna and Manuel 
Santana as obvious targets, Players of 
their caliber are likely to demand guaran- 
tees equal to those given their predeces- 
sors, if only out of pride. And destruction 
may once again be what pride goeth 
before. 

FALSE ECONOMY, PERHAPS? 

One of the best indoor athletic facilities 
in the country is the line and fancy 
Sports Arena in Los Angeles. Only 4 
years old. it scats more than 15.000 in 
clean, roomy, pastel comfort, and that 
is about how many basketball fans 
showed up when the L.A. Lakers played 
their biggest games there last season. 
Now the Lakers have told the city they 
will not play in the Sports Arena after 
this season. Their complaint — one com- 
mon to us all — is that the rent is too high. 
It is risky to tell a man how much rent he 
can afford, but before the Lakers ac- 
tually move to an inferior arena they 
should be reminded that pro basketball 
has been a long time trying to get out 


of just the kind of places the Lakers 
now talk of moving into. A certain 
amount of their great drawing power 
can be attributed to the fact that the 
Sports Arena is the kind of place in 
which it is an esthetic pleasure to attend 
an athletic event. The NBA has been 
glad to be able to show off its teams in 
such a place — as it has at Convention 
Hall in Detroit, and as it now will at the 
gleaming Civic Center in Baltimore. The 
Lakers may be right to worry about the 
rent, but they must also consider the 
prestige of their team and their league. 

DOG WITH A JOB 

For the past couple of seasons a regular 
attendant at Brown University football 
practice has been an ofllcious, flop-eared, 
black-and-tan hound dog who says his 
name is Sam. He turns up at the start of 
each season, disappears at the end. He 
ignores the soccer and lacrosse teams, 
which work out in the same general area, 
and stays exclusively with the football 
squad. Not only that, he stays exclusive- 
ly with the first team. Sam can't abide 
second- and third-string players. 

"Any player who is loafing seems to 
bother Sam," according to Coach John 
McLaughry. "He runs up and down the 



line and yips at them. At first, wc tried 
to run him off, but he wouldn't go. Fi- 
nally, wc gave up and let him go his own 
way. He's no trouble. Never gets in the 
way of a runner.” 

After practice Sam barks the first team 
up to the locker room and goes inside 
w ith the players. A photographer wanted 
to get a picture of him the other day, 
but arrived after Sam was through run- 
ning the first team. The photographer 

toMinued 
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SCORECARD coiillniied 

decided, therefore, to picture him against 
a background of second-tejim players. 
Sam refused to pose. 

"We think,” McLaughry says, “that 
he’s the reincarnation of some old foot- 
ball coach.” 

IMAGE RECAPTURED 

Throughout most of his abruptly aban- 
doned tour of Britain, Heavyweight 
Champion Sons^y Liston chose to show 
that he can. on occasion, be a fellow of 
charm and grace — so much so, indeed, 
that before long British sportswriters 
were finding him a truly lovable person. 
“The image of a soul-less, balcful-cycd 
destroyer that preceded him across the 
Atlantic is a grotesque misfit,” wrote 
Hugh Mcllvanney in The Observer. 
where he also reported on Sonny’s 
“smiling good nature and sincere senti- 
mentality.” 

Well, Sonny is back in the U.S. and 
back in his old image. Stepping off the 
plane in Denver, he declared himself 
“ashamed to be an American.” an ap- 
parent reference to Birmingham’s fatal 
church bombing, which shamed many 
another American. In Britain, he left 
behind a trail of broken contracts, angry 
promoters and shocked sportswriters. 
After sellout appearances at Wembley, 
Glasgow and Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
good business in Belfast, Sonny was 
headed for another sellout at Leicester 
when something, and no one seems to 
know what, went wrong. He refused to 
fly to Leicester, thus arriving too late 
for a weigh-in and causing doubt that 
he would appear for the exhibition. Re- 
funds are still being mailed out. At any 
rate, Liston huffed back to London, af- 
ter a nightclub row with a boxing in- 
spector, and so to America. 

One suspicion was that Sonny was 
getting increasingly restless about the 
way his money was being handled. It was 
not physically passing through his hands, 
but was being sent directly to the U.S. 
If so. this form of protest seemed unwise, 
since he forfeited at least 522,400 by 
canceling his last three engagements. 

Now the British Board of Boxing Con- 
trol is investigating the unfulfilled con- 
tracts, and Mme. Tussaud’s Waxworks 
has abandoned a plan to model Sonny 
— even with feet of Clay. 

ONE WORD >10,000 PICTURES 

Aficionados of pith have a special affec- 
tion for Willie McCovey, San Francisco 


outfielder and first baseman. His classic, 
“The peanut shells get in my eyes.” tells 
as much about windy Candlestick Park 
and the diet of baseball fans as anyone 
needs to know. 

A reporter telephoned him one re- 
cent early morning. 

"H'lo,” said Willie. 

“Did 1 wake you. Willie?” 

“Some.” 

THE APPLE SPEAKS 

World peace and order would be assured, 
a matriarch from the world of sport said 
the other day, if the United Nations op- 
erated in the spirit of the international 
women’s field hockey tournament, which 
ended in Baltimore last week. The matri- 
arch was Miss Constance Applebee, the 
English lady who introduced women’s 
hockey to the U.S. in 1901 and has nur- 
tured it singlcmindedly ever since. “The 
Apple,” as Miss Applebee is known, 
came down to watch the Baltimore 
matches from her hockey camp in Penn- 
sylvania’s Pocono Mountains, and she 
thoroughly approved of the no-count 
proceedings. 

“The marvelous thing about this tour- 
nament is that there are no champions,” 
she said, and most hockey players agree 
with Miss Applebee that championships 
bring headlines, pressure, commerciali- 
zation, feuds, politics, subsidization and 
many other headaches. 

“It is not the winners, but the friendli- 
ness and keen competition that charac- 
terize hockey,” Miss Applebee said firm- 
ly. “It is almost the only amateur sport 
left. And don’t forget physical fitness,” 
she went on. ticking off the qualities she 
feels hockey brings out in women: strong 
nerves, will power, determination, en- 
durance. She hardly needed to mention 
them, though, for The Apple herself, 
hale and alert at 90, is testimony enough. 

Yet who did win, you might still ask, 
for like contests all over, someone did 
keep unofiicial tally of the six games 
played by each of the 16 competing 
countries. The Apple has sold us, though, 
and we won’t tell. 

THE INDESTRUCTIBLES 

A high percentage of injuries occur in the 
National Hockey League during a sea- 
son. Players skate at speeds up to 25 
mph and fire a puck at upward of 90 
mph. Hooking, spearing and butt-end- 
ing are commonplace in professional 
hockey. Even the hockey player’s unpar- 
donable sin — kicking an opponent’s 
skates from beneath him — is far from 


unknown. It is no surprise then, that of 
the 100-plus players in the NHL. only 
22 completed the full 70-game schedule 
last season. 

One of these was Andy Hebenton, 33- 
year-old right wing, now of the Boston 
Bruins. It was not too much of a surprise, 
since Andy had done the same the sea- 
son before and. indeed, has not missed a 
game in 1 1 professional seasons, eight of 
them in the NHL. He has played 560 
consecutive regular NHL-scason games. 
When the season opens next, ntonlh. a 
lot of fans will be rooting for him to 
break the league’s iron-man record of 
580 games held by Johnny Wilson (De- 
troit-Chicago-Toronto-Ncw York). On 
December 1st. let us say. 

WHISPERING HOPE 

As their season draws to an inglorious 
end. the New York Mets and their hardy 
fans may be comforted to know that 
there is hope even now for a better to- 
morrow. At Raleigh, N.C., two right- 
handed pitchers owned by the Mels fin- 
ished first and second in earned run av- 
erages in the Carolina League. Sherman 
Jones had a 2.10 ERA, the league’s best, 
and a record of 12 victories and six 
losses. Bob Moorhead followed with a 
2.19 average and a 13-5 won-lost record. 

Not only that, both pitchers toiled 
under Met-like conditions. Raleigh fin- 
ished ninth in a 10-team race. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Murray Warmath. Minnesota foot- 
ball coach who lost 10 starters by grad- 
uation and saw three promising sopho- 
mores quit after a few days of practice: 
“They didn't quit because they thought 
they wouldn't play. I think they may 
have quit because they knew they would 
play.” 

• Fred Hutchinson, Cincinnati manag- 
er: “Baseball should make some changes. 
An interleague schedule should be the 
first.” 

• Joe Froh, Rice end, on what depart- 
ment of football he’s best at: “None, 1 
guess. All recessive genes, no dominant 
characteristics.” 

• Bob Devaney, Nebraska football 
coach, on the new substitution rules: 
“Now wc have to assign a coach getting 
$10,000 a year Just to handle the substi- 
tutions.” 

• Del Webb, co-owner of the New York 

Yankees, after they had cinched the pen- 
nant: “When wc won with Stengel in 
1 949, 1 got 292 congratulatory telegrams. 
This year 1 got six.” end 
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SETTLED OUT OF 


BEAR BRYANT: 'Tve never given this squad special 
reasons for winning this game. 

I'd be happy if we win by a point!" 



COURT 


Bear Bryant’s Alabama team, in an almost exact reenactment of the 
1962 game that led to a celebrated libel suit, again proved it was 
far superior to Johnny Griffith’s University of Georgia Bulldogs 





GEORGIA- ALABAMA 


A NAIL-BITING DAY IN ATHENS 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T liore is a limp in the walk of Johnny 
GrifVith, coach of the University of 
Georgia football team, and his daugh- 
ter, Susan, has taken to calling him 
“Chester" to give the limp some class. 
In facial conformation, however. Grif- 
fith is more a lumpy-nosed Richard Bur- 
ton type. The lump is permanent. The 
limp is temporary. An earnest Bulldog 


guard pulled out of the line to lead a 
sweep during fall practice at Tallulah 
Falls two weeks ago and ran down the 
first man in his way. The man was 
Coach Griffith. "I jumped up quick 
and told him Good Job and not to 
let anybody stand in his way again," 
said (Jriflith. “1 didn't want him to 
think 1 was hurt." Griffith's knee will 



be operated on when the season is over. 

Theseason began forGriffith in Athens 
Ga. last week. Some quick thinkers in 
Athens, known around Publicist Dan 
Magill's office as the “Op'puhsition 
Pahty." would have you believe it also 
ended then for Griffith, because he has 
started each of his three seasons as Geor- 
gia head coach in an equivalent manner: 
losing to Alabama by wide margins. This 
time it was 32-7. The hurt for Johnny 
was on the scoreboard, which he could 
not Jump up to hide. But the persistence 
of his Bulldogs — they led once and were 
not out of the running until the fourth 
quarter— would have been gratifying 
had it not been that the game had taken 
on all the wholesome, festive, collegiate 
qualities of a day at divorce court. 

Not fully knowing what to expect, 
except that whatever it was it had to be 
dramatic, since this is the game that 
started the trouble a year ago, 44.000 
people jammed Sanford Stadium, unani- 
mous in their conviction that if one 
found it impossible to say anything 
good about Johnny Griffith, then by all 
means say something bad. Not neces- 
sarily in order of importance, one could 
also say something bad about Bear Bry- 
ant. the Alabama coach, or Wally Butts, 
or Dr. O.C. Aderhold, the Georgia pres- 
ident. or the Georgia athletic board, the 
State Board of Regents or the governor 
of the state. 

Trying to separate the facts from the 
factions in Athens is like trying to fish 
the walnuts from the Waldorf salad: 
but among those who are trying to bring 
reason and harmony back to the cam- 
pus, the libel trial of cx-Coach and ex- 
Athlctic Director Wally Butts vs. The 
Samnluy Exeninf’ Post is something to 
be talked about — but not much. Those 
in town who are stout Butts defenders 
and who feel he was treated shoddily by 
the athletic board and the university 
president, and without due loyalty by 
Griffith, speak out openly, asking, please, 
that they not be quoted. The ardor of the 
“Op'puhsition Pahty,” convinced that 
The Post was no more irresponsible than 
some of the home folks, has nevertheless 


Alabama Quarterback Joe Namath, who was 
not enjoying his best day as a passer, shows 
he can run as he picks up yardage on option. 
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diminished since the first days after the 
trial and Butts’s S3.060.000 victory. 

At that time. Cliff Kimsey Jr., a Cor- 
nelia, Ga. banker and former Georgia 
quarterback, asked for the resignation of 
athletic hoard members who testified 
against Butts. Dr. Aderhold's resigna- 
tion was demanded by an influential 
alumnus from Columbus, Ga., and one 
former student threw prestige to the 
winds and sent back his diploma. But 
within days the tide of opinion-by-mail 
turned sharply in the university’s favor. 
“It takes a mind with a lot of narrow in 
it to fault Dr. Aderhold,’’ said one grad- 
uate. “when enrollment is at an alltime 
high and all round the campus great 
new buildings are going up. including a 
S4Vi million Coliseum for the Georgia 
basketball team that hasn't had a win- 
ning season in 12 years.” 

Most typical of the sympathetic mid- 
dle is Bob Boss. ex-Bulldog lineman, 
who is the spitting image of the young 
Orson Welles and thanks you kindly 
when you recognize it. Boss owns a 
thriving barbecue stand on the edge of 
Athens and wholesales Georgia hash 
and Brunswick stew around the South. 
“Me’-s also in charge of our obsessions," 
said a friend. “He sells the Cokes and 
hot dogs at the stadium.” 

Boss says the only thing he is obsessed 
with is the good of the University of 
Georgia. “People don't understand how 
I can be for both sides,” he says, “but 
I’m for Johnny, and I'm for Wally, no 
matter who cats my stew — both sides do 
anyway. 1 think Johnny made a big mis- 
take when he didn’t throw those notes 
away the minute he saw 'em (the notes 
George Burnett took on an alleged tele- 
phone conversation between Butts and 
Bryant before the 1962 game, which was 
won by Alabama, 35 0], but it's all 
over now. I’m for forgetting it and beat- 
ing Alabama; I'm for Wally: I'm for 
Johnny: I'm for the Red and Black.” 

Almost the entire legal cast was at 
the game. Butts arrived in Athens from 
Miami, where he said he and his wife, 
Winnie, had been “hiding out" for a 
week on Lindsey Hopkins’ yacht. (While 
a Posf appeal is pending, Butts's in- 
terest on the S3.060.000 accrues at S587 
a day.) He had caught two bonefish, 
but had been unsuccessful at acquiring 
a tan. “I got pretty red is all,” he said. 


Georg/a QiJarlerbac/< Larry Rakesiraw. passing 
hare behind good protection, was rushed hard, 
often threw quickly over heads Of receivers. 


Harry Mehre, a former Georgia coach 
who is now a columnist for The Atlanta 
Journal, spent two hours with Butts on 
Friday and was chagrined that “he just 
wasn’t the old Wally I knew. The strain 
of this thing shows heavily on him.” 

Butts’s arrival caused no great commo- 
tion at the game. He sat on the south side 
in seats donated by the university. “Very 
nice of them," he said. He pulled for 
Georgia, he said, but tried to be reason- 
ably quiet about it. being in dignified 
company. “I still caught my.self cheering 
and whoopin' every now and then.” He 


said he was impressed with Georgia’s 
effort, that it was a “team that will im- 
prove and win a few — but you under- 
stand I'm not trying to put anybody on 
the spot.” 

Already on the spot, and knowing it 
and used to it after three years as Butts’s 
unsuccessful successor, is Griflith. He 
is a likable man, is eager to please and 
has enjoyed the support of people who 
count: but he will be the sacrifice if 
Georgia has its third straight losing sea- 
son. Most of the residual bitterness from 
the Butts faction is directed at him. un- 

conrinueit 
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GEORGiA-ALABAMA .nminin'd Later, at The Athens Country Club, banana pudding at Athens civic club 

he ate what he said was his first enjoya- luncheons. But he was pleased because 

fairly but unceasingly. Clegg Stark, the bic meal in a month. *‘1 may look relaxed not once had the “incident” been 

65-ycar-old Negro equipment man who on the outside, but inside I'm biting my brought up. "They're gonna give him a 

has been at Georgia for 50 >ears, came nails." Hid he sleep well? “Yes. sure," chance," said one writer, "—his last.” 

to him and shook his hand the day be- he said. He dug in his pocket to produce Bear Bryant and the Alabama team 

fore the game and said, “Coach, you've two red pills. “Thanks to my friends.” arrived in Athens the day before the 

got the toughest job in America. Tough- It was predicted in a Jacksonville pa- game. In the news that morning was a 

er even than the President.” per that the Georgia players would not story about a bear that had tangled with 

That afternoon Griffith drove a vis- even report to practice for Griflilh this a speeding sports car on a Michigan 

itor across the campus, pointing out fall, but they did. in excellent condi- highway. “The car." said the story, 

the building projects and the landmarks tion to a man, and he took them to a se- “was wrecked." Bryant was not respon- 

with the pride of a man who owned it eluded YMCA camp on a lake 72 miles sible for this object lesson, being occu- 

all. “I love it here.” he said quietly. “The north of Athens in the Blue Ridge Moun- pied at the time by an assortment of pills 

school is great — the people, the town, tains. There, in two weeks, he effected he had carried along to fight a heavy 

It's been home for eight years. We built a remarkable change in squad morale, cold and by sporiswriters who wanted 

a Georgian colonial on two acres we “We didn't talk about the trial or any- to talk about things he did not. “Indeli- 

pumped out of the swamp, and the fam- thing— just about football and Alabama, cacy." he grumbled. “This game is no 

ily is really crazy about it. But if things and we worked,” said the captain. Billy different than any other first game to 

don't work out I'll know it, and I'll be Knowles, a halfback. "We didn't even me, except I'm less confident than 

ready for whatever happens. That's go to the movies one night when we had usual." Someone said that if he got 

coaching. I thought of quitting when all the chance. We were all out to show the chance, Bryant would run up the 

this came up last March, but I said to somebody.” highest score in Southeastern Confer- 

myself, ‘No, that’s the easy way.' I'm Griffith came back refreshed and was ence history, his own special kind of 

not going to get used to taking the easy even able to endure five straight days of vengeance, but he told Mehre “in strict 

way.” country-fried steak, English peas and confidence" that he would be delighted 


Leaping to revive spirit at Georgia. Head Cheerleader Linda Jo Clements (second from right) directs a yell for Bulldogs at pregame pep rally. 



if Alabama bcui Georgia by one point. 

Georgia’s head cheerleader. Linda .lo 
Clements, watched -Alabama work out 
on Friday and whispered lo a friend: 
"They don't look so big to me." She 
smiled. "I just love to he optimistic." 
Linda Jo said spirit had been hard to 
come by at Georgia lately, hut that she 
was helping lead a conspiracy to bring 
some back. Publicist Magill, who triples 
as tennis coach and Bulldog Club secre- 
tary and grows luscious grapes in his 
spare time, pursuing the same goal, 
quickly called for "the biggest welcome 
the Big Red team has ever had when it 
comes on the field Saturday." 

The welcome was big. all right, and 
reasonably unanimous. It was especially 
welcoming — and loud — when Georgia 
recovered an .Mabama fumble on the 
first series of play.s and punched off 26 
yards as though it were nothing to get 
on the scoreboard first. After that, until 
the fourth quarter, the Bulldogs played 
defense in the best tradition of bulldogs 
and just about held their own. But 


Ouurierbaek Joe Namaih caught a 
Georgia sideback following the wrong 
man and tied the score with a 47-yard 
touchdown pass down the middle, and a 
lield goal put Alabama ahead at half 
lime, 10 7. In the third quarter Mike 
Fracchia. running strong again after a 
year's absence forknee surgery, powered 
live yards to score. The rest was easier, 
and Bryant subsiiiuted freely, apparently 
with no intention of running up points. 

Unfortunate dupe of the go-ahead 
field goal and the clinching touchdown 
was the Georgia punter, Pete Dunson. 
described by The Athens Baniiei-Heiahl 
as "a student until he came out for the 
team at the start of fall practice." Ex- 
student Dunson fumbled a center snap 
to give Alabama the opportunity for its 
field goal and then sliced a punt 14 yards 
to set up Fracchia's touchdown. 

■'I suspect Georgia will use a little of 
the I formation, with a shift, since every- 
body's trying it now," suspected Bryant 
before the game. Griffith had planned 
to use the maneuver, but he was scared 


off by an SEC official who watched the 
shift in practice and expressed the fear 
that it would gel Georgia nothing but a 
motion penalty, h did not when Griffith 
finally ordered the shift used in the fourth 
quarter, but by then no surprises could 
have helped Georgia. 

At the end. the difference between 
1962 and 1963 showed clear Georgia 
improvement: 10 points in scoring 
(from 35-0 to 32-7) and a reduction 
of 165 yards (Alabama outgained Geor- 
gia by 348 yards in 1962, by 183 last 
week). Bryant could not resist one ob- 
servation; "Georgia's not as good as 1 
thought." Most thought Georgia bet- 
ter. "This is not." Griffith told his 
players, "the end of the world. We're 
going to win our share." There were 
tears in the Georgia dressing room, and 
one grim Georgia manager reported that 
an Alabama player had made off with 
the game ball. "He said it's traditional, 
but nuts to tradition," said the manager. 
"I doubledamntec you I'm gonna send 
them a bill." end 


Af game Governor Car! Sanders, a quarterback under Wally Butts, listens lo Georgia's President Dr. O.C. Aderhotd. 



NOTHING STOPPED THE DODGERS 

They’ll blow the pennant again, cried the critics, but the heroes of Los Angeles, riding the strong left arms 
of Ron Perranoski (below), Sandy Koufax and John Podres, won like champions by ROBERT CREAMER 




N ow lhai it is all over and the Los An- 
geles Dodgers have won the Nation- 
al League pennant and have nothing 
more to worry about except beating the 
New York Yankees in the World Scries, 
it is easy to forget that awful Sunday less 
than two weeks ago when the Dodgers 
lost the pennant in Philadelphia. With 
some effort, you may recall the details. 
A thousand miles to the west, the St. 
Louis Cardinals were winning their lOth 
straight game, their 19th out of 20. In 
Philadelphia the Dodgers were losing 
disgracefully. They had lost a game to 
the Phillies on Friday night when what 
should have been a game-ending dou- 
ble play turned into a nightmarish two- 
run error. Now, on Sunday, they made 
not one but a do^en bad plays, lost to 
the Phillies 6-1 and found their oncc-fat 
lead withered away to one miserable 
game. All over the country people were 
shouting across the street to one anoth- 
er: “Did you hear? The Dodgers lost! 
The Cards are only a game back!” 

And then it was Monday, and there, 
with melodramatic perfection, were the 
folding Dodgers in St. Louis to play 
three games in a row with the flaming, 
blazing, red-hot, rampaging, wheed-up, 
hell-for-leather, every-time-a-buii*s-eye 
Cardinals. More than 60 sportswriters 
poured into town for the kill. Before the 
first game a caucus of them surrounded 
Walter Alston, the Dodger manager. 
“Do you think you're going to blow the 
pennant again?” asked one. Alston the 
Calm contained himself. With only a 
note of exasperation in his voice he re- 
plied, "We've won 13 of our last 19 
games. Do you call that blowing it?” 

"Well.” said another, “what about 
that game yesterday in Philadelphia?” 

“We have games like that every now 
and then.” Alston said. “It’s nothing to 
worry about.” 

No one believed him. No one ever 
seems to believe Walter Alston, possibly 
because what he says is obvious and rea- 
sonable. The Dodgers are not a good 
fielding team, and they have played em- 
barrassingly inept games at times during 
the year. But their superb pitching — par- 
ticularly by Sandy Koufax and Ron Per- 
ranoski. the best starter and the best re- 
liever in baseball this year — and their 
ability to eke out at least one or two 
runs almost every game have quieted 
any panic caused by the abysmal field- 
ing. When the San Francisco Giants 
ntadc their last assault on Los Angeles 


late in August, the Dodgers met the 
challenge head on, beat the Giants three 
games out of four and knocked them 
out of the pennant race. This was what 
Alston meant. Fie had his pitching lined 
up for the Cardinal series, and all his 
hitters and fielders were healthy and 
waiting. He was ready. 

But no one believed him. Everyone 
was excited by the St, Louis pennant 
drive, and hardly anyone outside of Los 
Angeles wanted the Dodgers to win. 
Emotion insisted that the Dodgers were 
collapsing and that nothing could stop 
the Cardinals now. Critic told critic, 
“They're feeling it. You can't tell me the 
Dodgers don't remember last year.” 
And critic agreed. 

Who could forget last year? 

Certainly the Dodgers remembered 
last year. How could they forget it? But 
what the critics failed to take into con- 
sideration was that the memory of de- 
feat can stimulate as well as paralyze. 
The old slogans said. “Remember Pearl 
Flarbor,” “Remember the Maine.” “Re- 
member the Alamo." The Dodgers re- 
membered 1962. Every game they played 
leading up to the Cardinal scries was a 
flag waved at the specter of last year’s 
disaster: every game they won was a 
measure of revenge. This time no one 
said, “We can play .500 ball the last 
three weeks and still take the pennant.” 
This time they wanted to win every 
game, every last game. 

And so they beat St. Louis three 
straight. They got the roaring Cardinals 
into a cold shower, sobered them up and 
turned them around. To paraphrase a 
line of Gertrude Stein, the Cardinals in- 
stead of going the way they were going 
went back the w'ay they had come. The 
Dodgers beat them with pitching, speed 
and pride, and perhaps the third of these 
was most important because the three 
games were awfully close, and the Car- 
dinals could well have won all of them. 
The first game was a 1-1 tic going into 
the ninth, the second was 1-0 going into 
the eighth and the third went 13 innings 
before the Dodgers won 6 5. The Car- 
dinals pitched well and fielded well, they 
hit sharply and fought hard — but in the 
end ihfir pitching gave way, their field- 
ing broke down, their hitters did not 
come through. 

The three games were marvelous af- 
fairs, collector’s items, filled with unfor- 
gettable bits and pieces of baseball that 


will be dug out and talked about for 
years. A few' of these may serve to ex- 
plain why the Dodgers beat the Cardi- 
nals and why they won the pennant. In 
the first game both starting pitchers were 
taken out after eight innings with the 
score tied 1-1. The Cardinals used Bob- 
by Shantz and Ron Taylor in relief in 
the ninth; a double, a single, two walks 
and an error on a double-play ball gave 
the Dodgers two runs. The Dodgers used 
Perranoski in the ninth: the Cardinals 
went down one, two, three, and the game 
was over. Score one point for superior 
relief pitching. 

Maury Wills opened the second game 
with a single to center, stole second, went 
to third on a wild pitch and scored when 
Jim Gilliam doubled to left. In the third 
Sandy Koufax hit one batter with a 
pitch and threw the following sacrifice 
bunt into right field to give the Cardi- 
nals men on second and third with one 
out. The next batter grounded to short, 
and the runner from third was thrown 
out at the plate. The next man ground- 
ed out, too. to end the inning, and Kou- 
fax went on to pitch a shutout. Score 
three points for the Dodgers: one for 
speed, one for clutch fielding, one for 
Sandy Koufax. 

In the third game the Dodgers were be- 
hind 5-1, but they tied the score with 
three runs in the eighth and another in 
the ninth on a home run by an unknown 
rookie named Dick Ncn. Score a point 
for guts and another for luck. In the 1 0th 
Dick Groat opened with a triple, but the 
Cardinals were unable to score off Per- 
ranoski, w ho pitched six shutout innings 
in relief as he waited patiently for the 
Dodgers to win the game in the 13th. 
Perranoski faced 23 men in all. Three had 
base hits, and two were walked inten- 
tionally after Groat’s triple. Of the oth- 
er 18, three struck out, three hit fly balls 
and 12 hit grounders to the infield. Score 
another very large point for Ron Per- 
ranoski, 

Score a point for Willie Davis, who 
had seven hits and three stolen bases in 
the three games. Give something to 
Frank Howard, who hit a big home run, 
and John Podres, who might have had a 
shutout, too, if Stan Musial had not hit 
a valedictory home run. 

And give a point to the manager, who 
placidly proved he was right. He did not 
blow' the pennant, and his players did 
not choke. The Los Angeles Dodgers 
won like champions. 

CONTINUED 
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WHO WILL WIN THE WAR OF THE LEFTIES? 


Nothing comes easy to the Dodgers. 
They do not score like the Yankees, 
or hit like the Yankees or field like 
the Yankees. The Dodgers arc a team 
built around pitching and speed, but 
a team, too, that is built to play its best baseball in Dodger 
Stadium, where the base paths are as hard as slate and a 
pitcher never feels the cold, clammy outfield wall pressing 
against his back. 

Granted, only one other team in the last 30 years — the 
wartime 1945 Detroit Tigers — ever scored as few runs as 
this Dodger team and still found itself in a World Series. 
But the Dodgers built their victories stone by stone, with 
a walk, a steal and a single, or a double, a bunt and a fly 
ball. Four runs are a lot of runs to score in Dodger Stadi- 
um, where the ball does not carry as far as in other parks 
and home run hitters face the disadvantage of fences 330 
feet distant down both the left- and right-field foul lines. 
In left center and right center, these fences quickly fall 
away to 380 feet, a set of statistics guaranteed to diminish 
Yankee power. The Yankees have played in Dodger Sta- 
dium 18 times during the last two seasons, and in 11 of 
those games they were held to four runs or less by Angel 
pitching — and Angel pitching is related to Dodger pitching 
only in that both involve a baseball. The Yankees, who 
normally hit one home run every 29 times at bat, have 


The Yankees arc equipped with a bril- 
liant infield, fine pitching, excellent 
power and three of the largest and most 
confusing uncertainties in their long, 
proud history. How sound, really, is 
Mickey Mantle? He can still hit a base- 
ball, but can he now use his once blind- 
ing speed? When he bats right-handed against Koufax or 
Podres or Perranoski and hits the ball on the ground, can 
he still outrun those close ones? Can his brittle legs stand 
the strain of all-out defensive play? If Mantle is at full 
speed — and even Yankee-haters must hope that he is — 
there is no better baseball player in the world. Then there 
is the question of Roger Maris. Almost unnoticed, Maris 
has had an excellent, if limited, year for the Yankees, 
hitting home runs at the rate of more than one every four 
hits. But Maris has been repeatedly sidelined with a 
bad back. Both Koufax and Podres have good changeup 
pitches, and when Maris, a severe pull hitter, tries to jerk 
the ball to right field, who can tell how that back will 
react? Finally, Switch Hitter Tom Tresh, the leading Yan- 
kee hitter against the Giants last year, has been harassed 
by an injury to his throwing hand, and it has made him 
a less effective hitter when he bats from the right side of 
the plate. Although the Yankees maintain that the throw- 
ing ability of Tresh has not been impaired, no one will 
really know until the Dodgers try to run on him. Should 
anything happen to any one of these three outfielders. 
Hector Lopez and John Blanchard arc capable rcplace- 
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averaged only one homer every 56 times at bat in Chavez 
Ravine. Roger Maris and Mickey Mantle, the most famed 
slugging act since Ruth and Gehrig, have managed but one 
homer between them in 91 times up. 

The Dodgers, with little reputation as a hilling team, 
bring a .25 1 season average into the Series, compared to the 
Yankees’ .252, and the lineup contains a scattering of pow- 
er that will be dangerous in Yankee Stadium. Frank How- 
ard can reach the seats anywhere, and Ron Fairly pulls 
the ball hard down that short right-field line. If Alston 
decides to play Moose Skowron at first base instead — well, 
Skowron hit 165 home runs in his nine years as a Yankee. 
John Roseboro and Wally Moon will be dangerous in the 
Stadium, and Roseboro hits left-handers well. 

But the big weapons for the Dodgers arc speed and 
pitching. One of the fascinating aspects of this Series is 
this: How much can the Dodgers run against the Yankees, 
particularly Whitey Ford? Ford has an unsurpassed move 
to first base, and it is possible that he will be used three 
times should the Series go seven games. Maury Wills, who 
stole 104 bases last year, only began stealing late this season 
after recovering from injuries; he steals when everyone in 
the ball park knows he is going to steal — and gets away 
with it. Wills certainly will harass Ford, but Ford may also 
contain Wills. This battle is one that baseball fans have 
dreamed of for two years. With Wills on first and Ford 


ments, but Lopez in the past has been less than spectacular 
in the October shadows of Yankee Stadium, nor has he 
distinguished himself afield in Chavez Ravine. If Mantle, 
Maris and Tresh arc in lop shape the Yankees have the 
kind of power to worry even the Dodger pitchers. Being 
able to use all three in the outfield at the same time is 
also very important to New York defensively. Maris is a 
truly excellent right fielder in the Stadium, and Tresh has 
developed rapidly as a left fielder. 

With the exception of the bullpen, the Yankee pitching 
staff is almost as good as that of the Dodgers; New York 
also is betting on left-handers (see cover). Whitey Ford is 
still Whitey Ford: cagey, cute and with a Scries carned-run 
average of 2.31. And Al Downing, who was brought up 
from Richmond in June to win 13 games with a brilliant 
2.39 ERA, has an exceptional fast ball. Downing, however, 
would appear to be vulnerable to the Dodger attack be- 
cause of fielding inadequacies and a marked slowness in 
getting off the mound. The best Yankee right-hander is 
young Jim Bouton, a 20-gamc winner. Ralph Terry, who 
completed more games than any other member of the 
Yankee staff, has been less effective since midseason, and 
his history of giving up home runs in costly situations still 
stalks him. He may be used only in relief — which would 
help a Yankee bullpen that could use some help. Steve 
Hamilton is used primarily against left-handed hitters and 
excels at getting left-handers out. Hal Reniff is probably 
the most reliable member of the relief staff. His record of 
4-3 is not overpowering, but he saved 17 games, the same 





pitching, switch-hitting Jim Gilliam bats from the right 
side of the plate and. while he is not as effective from the 
right side as from the left. Junior still owns two of the best 
eyes in baseball. No one in the National League strikes out 
as infrequently. Gilliam is excellent at fouling off pitches 
with two strikes on him and, with Wills drawing throws at 
first base. Ford may spend a lot of energy on the top part 


of the Dodger batting order. Willie Davis, the Dodger 
center fielder, just happens to have superior speed himself, 
and his batting average of .240 is deceptive. He can bunt 
and run. and if he pushes a bunt up the third-base line 
there are few pitchers who cun come off the mound, pick up 
the ball, turn and throw to first base in time to catch him. 
Roseboro can run; Tommy Davis is the leading hitler in 
the National League, and he can run as well 
as slug- 

But for the IJodgers it will almost certainly 
come down to pitching. Like Ford, Sandy 
Koufax can work three games if needed, and 
Koulax is baseball’s best pitcher. Johnny 
Podres. the old man of the Dodger pitching 
staff at 3 1 , beat the Yankees the last two times 
that he pitched against them in a Series, and 
Podres is a “money pitcher" with a fine change- 
up. Ron Perranoski (16-3) has an earned run 
average of 1.73, and Alston likes to bring him 
on in late relief. Perranoski has given up only 
one homer to a left-handed hitter in 323 in- 
nings. and it is usually the Yankee left-handed 
hittet-s — the Berras, Blanchards, Marises, Ku- 
beks and Pepilones — who win games in the 
late innings. Don Drysdale, and Reliever Bob 
Millcr(2.98 ERA)are very good Dodger right- 
handers, which is what right-handers must be 
against the Yankees. Pitching usually wins a 
Series, and the Dodgers certainly have that. 




number as Perranoski. Marshall Bridges is usually wild, and 
Bill Kunkel has a tendency to give up big hits. 

If the Dodger left-handerscan contain Pepitone in Yan- 
kee Stadium, the Yankee attack will suffer. Pepitone is not 
supposed to be strong against lefties, but he hit 15 of his 
25 homers in Yankee Stadium and six of them were against 
left-handers. Third Baseman C lete Boyer can hit behind a 
runner better than anyone in the American 
League, and has power. Bobby Richardson 
might surprise the Dodgcrswiih hisspeed; gen- 
erally overlooked is his record this year of 15 
steals in 16 attempts. Catcher Elston Howard 
leads the Yanks in homers with 28. but only 
eight of them were hit in the Stadium. The long 
(402 feel) distance to left center there works 
against him, but he has hit more homers in 
Chavez Ravine (five) than any other Yankee. 

The Yankee bench is much better than the 
Dodger bench, and Harry Bright. Phil Linz, 

Yogi Berra and John Blanchard are good 
enough to start on almost any other team in 
the American League. 

The Yankees have a big advantage in their 
infield. Boyer at third. Kubek at short. Rich- 
ardson at second and Pepitone at first make 
the double play at the critical times. Pepi- 
lone has tremendous range to his right, and 
Richardson never seems to be out of position. 

Boyer borders on the spectacular, while Kubek 


remains one of the American League's best shortstops. 

This comfortable edge in defense, in power and in World 
Series experience is enough to offset the remarkable Dodg- 
er speed. But the Series will be decided by pitching— by 
left-handed pitching— and Ford and Downing, as good as 
they arc, cannot match Koufax, Podrc.s and Perranoski. 
The Dodger lefties are the best. The Dodgers should win. 
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Out of the turn into the homestretch. Overtrick {.No. 8) flies past Country Don on the way to his stunning first-heat Jug victory at Delaware. 


THE ELEGANT BAY OF MRS. BUCK 

Against the fastest field of all time, Overtrick had to break the world record for pacers in order to win the 
Little Brown Jug-so he did just that, and he did it not once but twice by KENNETH RUDEEN 


F olks in pleasant little Delaware. Ohio 
(pop. 13,282) had not been as keyed 
up over a race since a home-town boy 
named Rutherford B. Hayes upset Sam- 
uel J. Tilden in the electoral college by a 
single vote, back in 1876. Last week it 
was Overtrick against Meadow Skipper 
and Country Don in the Little Brown 
Jug, the 3-year-old pace that is the apple 
of Delaware's eye, and when Ovcrtrick 
blitzed them in two world-record-break- 
ing heats, the town was wrung out. 

Hank Thomson, the country editor 
who puts on the show, took to his bed 
exhausted and under doctors’ care. Long 
after dusk, Mrs. Leonard J. Buck. Over- 
trick's owner and the grandmother of 
nine, was still cooling out over a stinger, 
saying: "1 can’t stand this excitement.” 
It just proves that the rich, despite what 
Scott Fitzgerald said, are not entirely 
different from you and me. Helen Buck 
and her husband, a mining magnate, 
dwell in the moneyed precincts of Far 
Hills, N.J., winter at a cozy 1,100-acrc 
plantation in Georgia, plow as much as 
a quarter of a million dollars a year into 


Standardbred yearlings — and die at the 
races. 

At least Mrs. Buck docs. Leonard 
Buck, master of the Allwood Stables, 
hasn’t really been shaken up since the 
days w hen he played lacrosse for Lehigh 
and Jim Thorpe was an opponent at 
Carlisle. He was not always a horseman. 
Bui a dozen years ago the Bucks visited a 
well-known trotting man. Octave Blake, 
president of harness racing’s Grand Cir- 
cuit, at Pinchurst, N.C. Blake did some 
missionary work. "We went to Pinchurst 
to get health,” Buck says, "and we got 
horses.” 

Mrs. Buck felt butterflies within when 
her stable's grand trotters, Kimberly Kid 
and The Intruder (Hamblctonian winner 
in 1956), performed, but, despite heavy 
expenditures, the Bucks did not have 
many horses to get excited about over 
the years. 

When Overtrick, a bay of elegant con- 
formation. dominated the 2-year-old 
stakes last yeiir, the breeders were thank- 
ful, and Mrs. Buck was touching ground 
only on every second step. Mrs. Buck 


bred Ovcrtrick herself, sending her mare 
Overbid to the stallion Solicitor. That 
refreshed her appetite for racing, since 
horse people have a special feeling about 
homebreds. Ovcrtrick blazed into 1963 
looking much the best of his class. Mrs. 
Buck w'as not calm. Then along came 
Meadow Skipper and Country Don, and 
what was left of Mrs. Buck’s peace of 
mind disintegrated. 

Country Don, to take the improbable 
one lirst. is owned by two young French- 
Canadian businessmen, Andre Mercure 
and Roger Garon, who have precisely 
one other racehorse. This is their first 
year as owners, and they picked up the 
Don, a son of Adios Boy, for only $30,- 
000. "This,” said Mercure on Jug 
morning, "is a very nice hobby.” 

Nice? C'esi sensationnel. Country Don 
is trained and driven by a fellow Que- 
becois, Marcel Dostie, 34, who used to 
rub horses for the famous Joe O’Brien. 
He is a happy-go-lucky fellow but "a 
cool cat in a race.” Twice this year Dos- 
tie had guided the Don to victories over 
Overtrick, and now there were whispers 
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Tight-lipped to control her feelings. Mrs. Buck accepts congratulations in the winner's circle. 


that Overtrick had been overraced and 
was dull. 

The whispers multiplied when Norman 
S. Woolworth’s Meadow Skipper, driv- 
en by 69-ycar-old Earle Avery, thumped 
Overtrick at New York's Yonkers Race- 
way in the $163,000 Cane Futurity, tak- 
ing this first pace in the Triple Crown 
scries in the track-record time of I ;584 ;5. 
Said Woolworih, "I really thought Over- 
trick stood out this year. I figured Mead- 
ow Skipper could pick up enough .sec- 
onds and thirds to earn maybe $50,000 
for the season. But the Jug intrigues me. 
We drew the third post, with Country 
Don just inside us and Ovcrtrick trailing 
in the second tier on the rail. 1 can't see 
any of the other eight horses winning. 
Country Don should leave well. With 
our horse it’s a question. We have tried 
to teach him to leave adequately. An- 
other thing, he scared the devil out of 
Earle, at first, by taking a lot of little ex- 
tra steps w hen he was supposed to be pac- 
ing. If Meadow Skipper can survive in 
the first turn and not get hung out away 
from the rail too long, we have a chance. 


But if Country Don hangs us out there 
and the two of us burn ourselves out, 
then it will be Overtrick coming on." 

When the racegoer's money spoke, 
however, it had a French accent. Spec- 
tators in record numbers— possibly the 
39,847 claimed— stuffed themselves into 
the tiny grandstand, filled a bleacher sec- 
tion and rimmed Delaware's half-mile 
track six to eight deep in places, and 
for the first heat they made Country Don 
the 8-to-5 favorite. Next was Meadow 
Skipper at 9 to 5. then Ovcrtrick at 
2 to 1. Poor Mrs. Buck. 

The Bucks’ trainer-driver is the 43- 
ycar-old Georgian, Johnny Patterson. As 
a venturer of opinions E’atterson is on 
the silent side of Cal Coolidge. He said 
he had an "open mind” as to strategy 
and reckoned that Ovcrtrick was in 
"good shape." Everyone else w as talking, 
though, and mostly about speed. Dela- 
ware is the country’s fastest half-mile 
track because of its saucerlike shape, its 
wide turns and lively, sharply banked 
surface. The race meeting had already 
produced a remarkable 2:00 1 ;5 mile by 


Mrs. Charlotte Sheppard's 2-year-old 
trotter, Ayres, and other world records 
were falling like Ohio buckeyes in au- 
tumn. Horsemen expected the i960 rec- 
ord of 1 :58 3 /5 for 3-ycar-old pacers to 
be reduced in the Jug. but they were not 
prepared for what actually happened. 

It was the most stunning mass display 
of speed ever unleashed by Standard- 
breds. All 1 1 horses broke two minutes 
in the first heat: Ovcrtrick was caught in 
the phenomenal time of 1 :57 1 ,'5. 

Woolworth's analysis proved to be 
perfect. Country Don sprinted for the 
lead and, hustled hard by Dostie. reached 
the three-quarter pole in 1:26 4/5. an 
unheard-of pace. But that cooked the 
Don. Meadow Skipper was shuffled back 
at the start. He was able to get to the 
rail only briefly, Avery quickly Jerking 
him back out again from behind the 
tiring Country Don. It was Patterson 
who turned out to be the cool cal. He 
breezed the first half on the rail never 
wor.se than fifth, but was outside there- 
after. Three horses wide, he swung 
through the last turn, and with a won- 
derful finishing wallop beat Meadow 
Skipper by a length and a quarter. Coun- 
try Don laboring home third. 

It takes two winning heats to make 
a Jug. In the first. Overtrick earned the 
rail for the second, and of course Mead- 
ow Skipper and Country Don started 
next outside him. Speed? This time it 
was Overtrick by two lengths over Coun- 
try Don in 1:57 3/5 as he led at every 
call, and now Meadow Skipper came 
third. 

Afterward, it was hard to tell who had 
won and who had lost. Patterson, a God- 
fearing teetotaler of such alarmingly 
good character that he often has been 
taken for a lay preacher, cut into a petit 
four at Hank Thomson's party and al- 
lowed that "with decent racing luck" 
Ovcrtrick seemed to be "equal to the 
others." Pshaw. Johnny, that horse is 
one of the greatest pacers this country 
has ever seen. 

At the same affair, loser Norm Wool- 
worth talked lightheartedly of the New 
York Rangers' hockey prospects. A cou- 
ple of miles asvay, the biggest winner of 
all. Mrs. Buck, sighed and sipped her 
stinger. She wanted to know whether 
people really thought Overtrick was an 
outstanding horse. Well, he should prove 
it even to Mrs. Buck and Johnny Patter- 
son by winning the $150,000 Messenger 
Stakes at Roosevelt in November, kno 
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He isn’t necessarily the smartest man In the game, Fido Murphy modestly admits, 
but the thing is, he says, he knows more than anyone else by MYRON COPE 


JUST CALL ME FOOTBALUS 
GREATEST SCOUT 


^/ou, dear reader, in your pitiful ignorance, 
* probably have never heard of Raymond 
(Fido) Murphy. But there is a vociferous body of 
opinion which holds that Fido Murphy; 

• Designed the modern T formation. 

• Masterminded the Chicago Bears' historic 73-0 
defeat of Washington in the 1940 professional 
championship game. 

• Conceived the smashing defensive maneuver 
that is known to the millions it has thrilled as 
red-dogging. 

• Laid out the defense that solved San Francisco’s 
startling shotgun offense three years ago. 

• Wowed New England basketball crowds with 
a behind-the-back dribble before Bob Cousy was 
born. 

• And, most important of all, knows more about 
football than any man alive. 

The body of opinion supporting these claims 
stands 5 feet 8. weighs 182 pounds and is 58 years 
old. It belongs to Fido Murphy. A more opinion- 
ated body you will never find. 

Do not jump to the conclusion that Fido Mur- 
phy is under confinement while being treated for a 
Napoleon complex. Fido is very much at large. He 
is employed by the Chicago Bears and the Pitts- 
burgh Stcelcrs to scout college talent in 1 2 western 
states and also, on Sundays, to scout upcoming 
National Football League opponents. “I'm the 
best in the business at scouting opponents." Fido 
modestly slates, “but I can't tell you that because 
you'll think I'm nuts.” Coaches who are able to 
control their tempers in the face of Fido's roaring 
self-esteem concede that he is an able scout, else 
why would two clubs pay him for identical in- 
formation on college talent? The only difference 
between the thick reports Fido periodically hands 
his two employers is that one copy is stamped 
fHiCAGO and the other piitsbukoh. Having 
imparled his wisdom with impartiality, Fido 
leaves the Bears and Stecicrs to race for his rec- 
ommended players in the NFL draft. Deadly ear- 
nest. Fido barks; “It isn't that I'm smarter than 
everyone else in football. It's just that I know more. 
Max Stiles, the Los Angeles columnist, wrote, 
“They don't make 'em like Fido Murphy anymore.' 

PHOTOGRAPH 6Y CURT GUNTHeR 


Sam Cohen, the Bridgeport columnist, wanted to 
call me a genius, but I wouldn't let him.” 

Many assume that Fido Murphy's nickname 
stems from the fact that he resembles an angry 
bulldog, but Fido furnishes a derivation that is 
more in keeping with his stature. He explains that 
a Boston sporiswritcr. Bill Cunningham, saw him 
play tailback in 1922 for Westbrook Seminary of 
Portland, Me. and was moved to superlatives. 
“He said," says Fido, “ ‘That kid Murphy did ev- 
erything but drive the bus. You can't compare 
him with a human being, you gotta call him a grey- 
hound.’ So they called me The Greyhound, and 
when we played in hostile territory the fans yelled, 
‘Bowwow!' and they called me Fido.” 

Fido is not quite the superman he claims to be, 
but there is evidence that he has a first-rate bird 
dog’s nose for talent. For a brief period in 1959 
Fido took French leave from his NFL clients and. 
according to his version, literally ran the Ameri- 
can Football League's first draft meeting; he quick- 
ly returned to the N FL because, he says, he could 
not tolerate Harry Wismer’s loud mouth. In the 
Stceler training camp one night recently, the 
coaches sat in a dormitory kitchen drinking beer 
and discussing Fido. Said Backficld Coach Mike 
Nixon: 

“Fido can spot talent all right. He's picked off 
some real sleepers. I remember four years ago when 
he was touting Angelo Coia of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Nobody in the league wanted Coia. Every- 
body said he had no guts. But Fido kept hollering 
for him. and finally George Halas gave him the 
green light to sign Coia for the Bears.” 

Raising his right hand, Nixon swore he saw 
Fido sign Coia smack in the middle of a workout 
for the Copper Bowl game in Arizona. Fido 
marched briskly onto the field and said to the 
coach of Coia's squad. “This won't take a min- 
ute." Seizing Coia by the elbow, he pulled him 
out of a huddle, knelt down with the contract on 
his knee, handed Coia a fountain pen and said, 
“Sign here, kid." Coia was so shocked he signed. 
“As you know,” said Mike Nixon, “Coia's been a 
helluva flanker for the Bears.” 

While Nixon praised Fido. two canliniifiJ 
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FIDO MURPHY continued 


men in the room scowled. One was Bus- 
ter Ramsey, a large ex-lineman. Fido had 
arrived in training camp that day an- 
nouncing, “Big Daddy Lipscomb died 
on me over the winter, so I had to come 
out here and rebuild the Steeler defense 
from scratch." Buster Ramsey is the 
StccIcr defensive coaeh. 

The other sour-faced man was Will 
Walls. Pittsburgh's chief scout. Fido 
categorically denounces all chief scouts 
as titled know-nothings. “The only trou- 
ble with Fido.” said Walls, “is he talks 
so much you wonder how he gets time 
to look at a player.*’ 

Head Coach Buddy Parker came to 
Fido’s rescue. “He signs everyone there 
is to sign." said Parker. “He'sgot a good 
way with boys. He scouts the Los An- 
geles Rams, and their coaches hate him 
because he loafs with their players. The 
Rams think he gets the iowdown from 
their own players.” In point of fact, Sid 
Gillman, one of a succession of Ram 
coaches Fido has infuriated, once sighted 
him entering the Los Angeles Coliseum 
and ordered ushers to throw him out. 
Brandishing a ticket and threatening 
six lawsuits, Fido held his ground. 


F ittingly, Fido works out of Holly- 
wood, where he resides with his 
wife, the actress Iris Adrian, who is fre- 
quently seen on late late TV films playing 
dumb-blonde parts. Her Flatbush-type 
voice is that of the telephone operator 
who over the years has given Jack Benny 
a hard time. (“She wasa Zicgfcld queen, 
the belle of Broadway, a landmark at 
Leon and Eddie's." Fido proclaims.) 
Lounging by his swimming poo) in a 
maroon velvet Roman toga, which he 
“bought cheap” from Anthony Quinn, 
Fido ruminates on players he has scouted 
and, from time to time, dashes off such 
letters as a recent dispatch to the Steeler 
office in which he mentioned Barron 
Hilton, owner of the San Diego Chargers 
of the rival American League. “Spoke 
at a luncheon here today for Hilton and 
put them in isles,” wrote Fido. “What 
an offer his league made me! But I 
turned it down. I always put honor and 
loyalty before money. ... I am holding 
out six or eight kids 1 uncovered which 
an IBM computer can't go find.” 

A chronic namc-dropper, Fido quotes 
Ed Pauley, the big oilman who once 
owned shares in the Rams, as saying; 


“Those other scouts sit in the press box 
and yell, ‘Hey, Murphy! What'd they do 
on that last play?’ Murphy yells back, 
‘They were in an over-four.’ Then the 
scouts yell, 'Whal'd the strong side do?’ 
And Murphy says. ‘For Pete’s sake 
I’ll diagram it for you at half time. I’m 
busy.’ ” 

Fido makes no secret of his utter con- 
tempt for the scouts and coaches who 
populate pro football. “A bunch of office 
boys with fancy titles!” he snaps. “They 
been washing my brain for 30 years. A 
lot of fakers and phonics! You ask them 
what do they think of such-and-such a 
player, and they tell you, ‘Wait till 1 sec 
the films.’ 1 don’t need no lousy films. I’ll 
tell you right there. Pete Beaihard of 
use w ill be the Heisman Trophy w inner 
this year, but I’m not interested in him. 
No arm. But McKay’s I formation is 
made to order for him, so all them office 
boys will think he’s great.” 

Last year’s Heisman Trophy winner, 
Terry Baker of Oregon State, was not as 
promising a prospect, says Fido, as Bill 
Ncisen, a quarterback he signed for the 
Steelers. Nelsen also played in McKay’s 
I formation, but presumably had an arm. 
“1 got you the best quarterback of the 
lot,” Fido told Buddy Parker. 

Without having to be prodded, Fido 
takes credit for the fact that Mike Ditka, 
the magnificent Chicago offensive end, 
signed with the Bears rather than with 
the wealthy Houston Oilers. As Fido 
tells it, Ditka was flying home to Ali- 
quippa, Pa. from the Hula Bowl game 
in Hawaii and stopped in San Francisco 
to change planes. “1 had him bumped 
off his plane,” says Fido. "Then I got 
him a first-class window scat on another 
flight, and he thought I was a big man. 
The flight had a 90-minute layover in 
Chicago, and 1 had Halas wait for him 
at the airport with a contract.” 

Such triumphs, however, are nothing 
when compared to Fido Murphy’s ex- 
ploits as a football, baseball and basket- 
ball star, and as a football coach, base- 
ball manager, umpire and club owner. 
There is almost nothing in sports that 
Fido has not done, and done before 
anyone else. A few nil-pickers, of course, 
have questioned Fido’s veracity on oc- 
casion. They cite the time when the late 
Art (Pappy) Lewis, then head coach at 
West Virginia University, posed as a 
Sports Illustratid reporter doing a 
survey on college couching and asked 


Fido his opinion of “that fellow Lewis 
at West Virginia.” 

“That big farmer!” answered Fido. 
“I taught him everything he knows.” 

Fido has apparently sojourned in so 
many places and made so many conquests 
that it is perhaps understandable if he 
should occasionally confuse the facts. 
For example, he reports that in 1934 
he coached St. Viator College of Bour- 
bonnais, 111. in the first indoor football 
game ever played. Reminiscing in rich 
detail, he says: “Our opponent was St. 
Mary’s College of Winona, Minn. There 
was a lot of interest in the game, but the 
weather got cold, so we played in an 
armory on the South Side of Chicago. 
They trained polo ponies there. We 
played on a Saturday night and filled 
that place — 12,000 paid. At one end of 
the field we had a six-yard end zone. 
At the other end there was no end zone. 
We painted the posts white on a black 
wall. The St. Mary’s coach was Moose 
Krause, and here’s how I outsmarted 
him: the field was three yards short in 
the width. I didn’t tell him that. 1 had 
all my quarterbacks run all inside stufT 
instead of wide stuff. So we won 14- 0.” 

Krause, now athletic director at Notre 
Dame, recalls the game vividly and agrees 
that Fido describes it beautifully, except 
for one trivial error: St. Viator did not 
play in the game. “Our opponent,” says 
Krause, “was St. Benedict’s College of 
Atchison, Kans. Moon Mullins was 
their coach.” 

Such inaccuracies undoubtedly creep 
into Fido’s account of his playing days 
also. As he puts it, cryptically, “See, I 
was sort of a peculiar athlete. 1 was more 
fact than fiction.” Fido's mind flashes 
back to a day in 1924 when he was per- 
forming for the New England Ramblers, 
a noted semipro football club then 
locked in a death struggle with the Port- 
land Longshoremen. “You had to play 
those guys with a knife and a club,” 
says Fido, shuddering. In any case, nei- 
ther team had scored when the clock 
showed time for only one more play. 
Fido dropped back to kick a field goal. 
He booted a line drive, true to the mark. 
But a gigantic splinter was protruding 
from the crossbar and, with a twang, the 
football was impaled on the splinter. It 
hung there, teetering back and forth. 

“1 couldn’t wait around to see which 
way the ball fell,” says Fido, “because 
I had a date with a doll who had a lot of 

continued 
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My plumber 
tipped me off 
about 



TTTj-W 

aj 



metered mail!.. ■ "Ollie Klumm is a good plumber— and 

a smart fellow too. A while back he sent 
me a bill that had some kind of imprint 
on the envelope corner, and a slogan 
■Klumm for Kwality — for crying out loud! 
“Why. he's using a postage meter.' said 
Miss Denby. I doubt ifOiiie sends out 
any more mail than we do. So we can 
thank him for wising us up on metered 
mail, and getting rid of stamp sticking 
and those pre-stamped envelopes. But 
1 can dream up better slogans than 
Ollie any day! " 


Made for small mailers, the little, 
low-cost Pitney-BowesD.VI.desk model 
postage meter is used by more than one 
hundred thousand small businesses. It 


prints postage as you need it. right on the 
envelope or on gummed tape for parcel 
post. Always has the right stamp you dial 
it. Makes mailing easy, fast. Protects your 
postage from loss, damage, misuse; and 
automatically accounts for it. And metered 
mail needs less time in (he postoflicc. can 
often make earlier trains and planes. 

The O.M costs about 3()'- a day — not 
much for the advantages of metered mail. 
Eleven other meter iikhIcIs, hand iipcrated 
and powered. Ask the nearest of the 170 
Pitney-Bowes offices for a demonstration 
of the meter that fits your need. Phone 
today. 

FREE: VfH- Ixiiiklei. "S Oiirylimi’i lo Ash Yoimell 
AImiiiI your I H' o! ihr U.S. plii\ luiiicly cliui I 

ul Uuest ptniiil iiiiv\. Seinl coupon. 


.= Pitney-Bowes 

Originator of the 

~ Postage Meter 




What do these bowling balls have in common 




ifUlflAWick 


Obviously, each of these hoveling balls is a 
Black Beauty by Brunswick. 

One belongs to Don Carter, recognized as 
the world’s greatest bowler— 5-time winner 
of the World’s Invitational Tournament and 
4-time winner of the All-Star. 

Another belongs to Marion Ladewig, cur- 
rent world’s champion woman bowler— 8-time 
winner of the All-Star women’s title, 3-time 
winner in the World's Invitational Tournament. 

The other ball could be any of millions 
sold to America's bowlers, for the Black 
Beauty is far and away the world's largest- 
selling bowling ball! Among amateurs and 



professionals, this is the ball in which bowlers 
have the most confidence, ft's the baff with 
Predictable Performance. 

An exclusive crescent counter-weighting 
system gives the Black Beauty unerring Roll- 
ing Balance. Its hard lustrous Durajet Finish 
improves both its appearance and its lane- 
holding power. And only Brunswick balls are 
fitted and drilled by the precision Custom- 
Matic system that is exclusive with franchised 
Brunswick dealers. There’s a Black Beauty 
for you in your choice of 10- to 16-pound 
weights. See your Brunswick man now and 
bowl your best this fall ! 


Tht No I Nome if> Bowii/<g ^ 
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FIDO MURPHY 


dough and a Packard. The dolls lo\ed 
Murphy in ihosc days. He was a hand- 
some rascal. Anyhow, the other players 
and all the fans waited for 20 minutes 
to see which way the ball would drop. 
I was coming out of the shower dripping 
wet when the referee came in and said, 
‘Fido Murphy, you arc the first guy in 
history to win a game in the showers!* 

*'l was a magician with a basketball.” 
Fido confesses. "I played for a touring 
team called the Boston Whirlwinds. I 
stood under the basket with the ball in 
my hands and bounced it olT my head 
into the basket. Abe Saperstein saw me, 
and that's how he got the idea for the 
Harlem Globetrotters." 

From lime to time. Fido has owned, 
managed and general-managed minor- 
league baseball clubs but is best remem- 
bered, by himself, for his daring as a 
player. He purports that in the days 
when games frequently were umpired by 
a single man he once laid down a trickling 
bunt and, while the umpire attentively 
hovered over the ball to see whether it 
would remain fair, he sprinted directly 
across the j>itcher's mound and came to 
rest on second base. The bunt stayed 
fair. Fido's opponents furiously protest- 
ed his shortcut to second, but the ump 
replied: “Aw, dry up. You guys just 
wish you had Murphy's speed and could 
take two bases on a bunt." 

Fido himself umpired in the minors in 
1941, going down as the only nongucss- 
ing umpire in history. In a game at Fort 
Smith, Ark., he found himself faced with 
a dillicult decision. The home-team left 
fielder had dived at a sinking liner, but 
Fido was not certain whether he had 
caught the ball or trapped it. Fido forth- 
with halted the game and polled the 
bleacher fans. 

"They voted that he didn't make the 
catch." says Fido, "and they were the 
home fans. They said. 'You're the best 
umpire in this league, Fido. and we ain't 
gonna jam you.' " 

Back in his late teens and early 20s, 
Fido had touched down as a for-hirc 
athlete at no less than six campuses. At 
Fordham he played football for Major 
Frank Cavanaugh. “Major Cavanaugh 
called me 170 pounds of dynamite." says 
Fido. He relates that prior to his second 
season at Fordham. Cavanaugh made 
him proprietor of the campus poolroom 
in order to insure his continued pres- 
ence. "It was a gold mine," says Fido. 


“It was open till 9 o'clock, with six ta- 
bles, 5ci a game. But I didn't go near the 
joint, I had a couple of hero worshipers 
who ran it for me and brought the mon- 
ey to my room every night and dropped 
it on the bed." 

After Fordham, Fido received a tele- 
gram from Hunk Anderson, then foot- 
ball coach at .St. Louis University, who 
invited him west. Fido wired back: si:ni> 
TKANSl'OKTA l ION MONCY. Aiulcrson 

wired S200. and Fido stulVed the money 
into his pocket and hitchhiked to St. 
Louis. “The first day in scrimmage," he 
recalls, “1 ran 71 yards for a TD. Joe 
l.int/enich, who later was a star for the 
Bears, was the St. Louis captain, and he 
said to me in the showers, ’Hey Speedy, 
you looked pretty good out there.' I said. 
‘Phooey! 1 just hitchhiked three dtiys. 
Wail till 1 get some rest.' " 

Hunk Anderson clearly remembers 
Fido as an outstanding ballcarrier, pos- 
sessed of excellent speed and a tricky 
change of pace. Yet St. Louis refused to 
award him a letter, “The authorities." 
says .Anderson, “found out that Fido got 
into the university by borrowing high 
school credits from a pal in New Fng- 
land and putting his name on them. He 
got bounced out of school." Soon after, 
Fido's collegiate career came to an end 
at Duke Unisersity. 

“Wallace Wade recru ited me." he says. 
“He gave me a great deal. So right away 
I knocked them dead in spring practice, 
but in the summer the head coach of 
North Carolina University, a guy by the 
name of Chuck Collins, ran into Hunk 
Anderson in Chicago and said, 'I'm wor- 
ried. Hunk. Duke's got a back w ho drew 
crowds in spring practice. Guy by the 
name of Fido Murphy.' And I lunk said. 
'You can't defense that guy! He can run 
all over the lot!' So Chuck Collins turned 
white and went back to Carolina and 
said to Wade. 'You can't play this Mur- 
phy. He's played all over the world." “ 

Fido returned to his native New- Eng- 
land. where he already had achieved dis- 
tinction as the first man to win a game 
while in the showers. He played semipro 
ball for the Sokol Rosebuds (“a big Pol- 
ish society in Bridgeport"), but he was so 
spectacular that the Sokol Rosebuds' 
archrival, a Polish society on the west 
side of town, hired him to play against 
his own teammates in the championship 
game. “Those people up there were bel- 
ting their houses and their wives on that 


game." says Fido. "I beat the Sokols all 
alone. I purposely let a punt fall and 
then picked it up on the third bounce 
and ran 69 yards for a TD. Some guy in 
the stands yelled, 'Don't give that guy 
half a chance or lie'll kill you!' " 

Going where the money was, Fido 
next joined the New Haven Triangles, a 
pro club cotiched by the famed Century 
Milstead. “The first time I scrimmaged I 
dipsy-doodicd past c\ery man on the 
lield. and Milstead said, 'This guy's bet- 
ter than Albie Booth.' They had a mort- 
gage on the stadium, but I tilled the joint 
and paid olf the mortgage." 

Fido turned up shortly in Chicago, 
where he asked George I lalas for a berth 
with the Bears. Halas replied. ■Well. kid. 
Fve heard a lot about you. Hunk Ander- 
son recommends you highly. But I al- 
ready got three tailbacks. However, if 
you want to play for S50 a game, be here 
tomorrow ." 

Fido did not regard himself as a S50 
player. He therefore went to Ed A. Gar- 
vey. a bigolfice-supplies man in Chicago, 
and was hired as a iraflic manager. “But 
my main job." Fido explains, “was to 
take out Garvey's big accounts and tell 
them about my experiences. One of these 
accounts w'as a purchasing agent who 
w as a big blonde balic. She'd say to me, 
'1 want KKl.OOOof this item, Fido. I can 
give the order to a lot of salesmen, but 1 
like keeping company with you, sweetie 
boy.' So I went to Garvey and said. 
‘Look. I'm not strong enough to hold 
this job.' Garvey said. ‘You're the great- 
est salesman in the U.S.' But I had foot- 
ball in my blood, so Garvey said. 'Look, 
1*11 make you coach over at St. Viator 
College.' Garvey could do that because 
he was always w riting out Is 10,000 checks 
for Catholic colleges." 


T he early 19.10s, consequently, found 
Fido revolutionizing olfensivc foot- 
ball at St. Viator. “There I am with the 
modern T formation— my quarterback 
is using a fake that is now the .17 counter 
in the New York Giant offense. Why, I'd 
already done a little coaching at Samuel 
Johnson Academy in Connecticut and 
I'd used it there. So now Mtirchmont 
Schwartz, who was Clark Shaughnessy's 
assistant at the University of Chicago, 
sees my stulf and tells Shaughnessy about 
it." Shaughnessy huddled with George 
Halas, and the two began toying with 
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HAGGAR IMPERIAL, 100% WORSTED WOOL. 

Haggar's finest! None finer in fit, fashion or fabric! Haggar Imperial 
Slacks are beautifully tailored with the new, Shape-O-Matic Waistband for 
trimmer, more comfortable support. You can't beat them for smart 
appearance . . . superb wrinkle-resistance and crease-retention. Plain 
front and pleated models. At better stores everywhere. 

1495- 20^0 


T plays on paper for several years, ac- 
cording to Fido. in 19.19 HaJas' Bears 
made extensive use of the formation, but 
justice prevailed and Halas was done in 
by the line hand of the T's true creator 
^ Fido. 

It seems that Fido’s old mentor. Hunk 
Anderson, was then coaching the De- 
troit defense and had telephoned Fido 
for help. “We don't have much material 
here." Anderson told him. “but there's 
one guy 1 want to beat- Halas. Scout 
him for us." 

Fido reported back: “Their offense is 
practically the same as the T formation 
I used at Samuel Johnson Academy. It's 
all sideswiping. So don't let your de- 
fensive linemen charge. Have them wait 
and slide. But while they're sliding have 
a linebacker fly in on Bill Osmanski. If 
you stop him. you stop the Bears. Use 
a sliding five-man line with a linebacker 
flying in." 

“My best man for that," said Ander- 
son, “is John Wiethe. I want you to talk 
to him on the phone and tell him what 
to do." 

Naturally. Detroit beat the Bears, But 
that isn't important. “What’s impor- 
tant," says Fido. “is that now we’re get- 
ting into why I'm a great scout. Nobody 
had used a five-man line — never. So the 
middle guard is invented. Also, the lirst 
linebacker that ever red-dogged and 
blitzed was John Wiethe! Bill Osmanski 
gained 46 yards for the day. and the 
Lions did it with my suggestions. But the 
next year, 1940, Shaughnessy turns up at 
Stanford and uses my T and goes unde- 
feated and wins the Rose Bowl. The only 
thing he did with my T was put a man in 
motion, and he gets credit for inventing 
the modern T formation." (Halas con- 
cedes Fido is “an excellent talent scout 
and a good team scout" but differs with 
him on the origin of the T. “Fido." he 
says, “was a devotee of it. but the T was 
used before he was born.") 

Meanwhile Halas, who obviously 
knew genius when he saw it beating him, 
had added Hunk .Anderson to hi.s coach- 
ing staff and in the bargain got Fido as 
a scout. The Bears, too. were surging for- 
ward with the T — “with Fido Murphy 
behind the scenes, sharpening the pen- 
cils." says Fido sarcastically, By his own 
account. Fido fashioned the Bears' 7.1-0 
slaughter of the Washington Redskins 
in the 1940 championship game. He told 
the Chicago coaching staff: “That team's 
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Mickey Mantle wears Haggar Slacks. 
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Every ambitious young man 
should own his own banker 


I checking and savings accounts. It 
I means a)) kinds of loans, loo. 

Other types of financial institutions 
I lend money for some things. Some 
I make real estate loans. Some make 
auto loans and others make personal 
loans. All at varying rates of interest. 

But a "Full Service" bank consist- 
ently makes lower-cost loans for prac- 
tically any purpose you can name. 




But how? 


j Nobody lives the good life anymore 
; without the help of a banker. Just ask 
I the man who owns one. 

Oh. some people save faithfully for 
years and end up with a nice little nest 
egg. Fine. But that takes time, and if 
you’re like most of us. you’ve realized 
that to get the things you want, you'll 
probably need to borrow some money. 
I Maybe to buy a house or a car, to put 


the kids through college, to start a 
business, any number of things. 

So you need a banker who can 
make a lot of different kinds of loans 
when you need them at the lowest 
interest rates. Who? Where? How? 



Pick a “Full Service” banker 
The only kind of banker to own is 
one who works for a "Full Service" 
bank. "Full Service" means more than i 


Get to know your banker 
before you need him 
Although a banker is willing (even 
caaer) to lend money, he can’t pass 
it out to a complete stranger. You’ve 
got to get acquainted. Acquainted 
with a hanker? Sure. Like this: 

1. Go to your "Full Service" bank, 
the one where you probably keep 
your checking account. 

2. Pick out one of the bankers (not 
the pretty teller — one of the desk 
men ) and introduce yourself. 

3. Open a savings account (and, if 
you don’t have one, a checking ac- 
count) and make regular deposits. Ah, 
you say, I knew there was a catch 
somewhere. But it works. Now you’re 
starting to ow n your own banker, and 
the more you do for him, the more 
he can do for you. Let's face it— few 
things impress a banker more than 
money, at least during banking hours. 

I 4. Now — when you need a little cash, 

' borrow it from the bank instead of 
from your savings. Pay it back on 
time. Do this a few times and, believe 
us, you’re on your way to a long, 
beautiful friendship with a banker of 
your very own. (But got started .voon, 
while there is still a good supply.) 

Your Full Service 
(-ominerciul Bank 



A “Full Sen ice" hank is the only kind of 
hank that can — by iaw— offer a coinpleic 
ranue of services, including a complete ranue 
of loans. You know where it is. It's the place 
where you keep your checkin.ii account. 
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now yon can guard 
against bad breath germs 
. . . even here 


Use new Lavoris Oral Spray anti 
spray away odor-causitig gerins . . . 
One. /H'O, three. No weak “cover up.” 
Lavoris Oral Spray lias CPC", an 
exceplionally effective antiltarterial. 
Used as directed it kills niillittns of 
germs on contact. Soothes tliroat. 
Freshens breath discreetly. Travels 
neatly in pocket or purse. 


Sjtrays germs away. 
Freshens breath 
iiislantly. 



got two different teams. They’re one 
team when Sammy Baugh's in and an- 
other team when Frankie Filchock comes 
in to give him a rest. Baugh is pass-com- 
pletion crazy. He'll throw I Vi yards if he 
can get a completion, He won't run. 
Back up your tackles and back up your 
.secondary kids deeper. Baugh won't run. 
and if he overshoots the short stuff, we'll 
pick 'em off. 

■'But.'' Fido continued, "when they 
put Filchock in. he'll run. So we won't 
drop back. We'll give him the rush." 

The Bears intercepted eight Redskin 
passes. Filchock made a costly fumble. 
"We picked off the short stuff and biiiied 
Filchock. and that was the story,” says 
Fido. 

A blazing success as a scout. Fido ex- 
panded his scope, When Buddy Parker be- 
came head coach at Detroit in 1951, Fido 
hired out to Parker while continuing to 
take Halas' money, and later shifted to 
the Steeler payroll when Parker moved 
to Pittsburgh in 1957. From his Holly- 
wood location since his marriage to Miss 
.Adrian in 1950. Fido has plagued the 
Los Angeles Rams and San Francisco 
49crs, whom he regularly scouts. "For 
Pete's sake. 1 been beating the Rams for 
10 years." he declares. Three years ago 
the 49crs began rolling over the league 
with Coach Red Hickey's surprise shot- 
gun offense. "This is Dutch Meyer’s old 
Texas Christian single wing," Fido 
shot/led at Halas over a long-dl.siance 
line, "and what's more. 15S of it is il- 
legal. Now here's how to beat it. . . 

San Francisco’s shotgun hud aver- 
aged 33 points a game for five games, 
but the Bears held it scoreless. Alas. 
Clark Shaughnessy— then Halas' defen- 
sive coach — again got credit for Fido's 
brainwork. Roars Fido: "I said to Halas. 
‘What's going on here? What's all this 
foolishness?' And he said. 'Well, Fido, 

1 know you done it. hut I gotta say 
Shaughnessy done it because he's called 
our defensive coach.' Titles! I got the 
Bears practically their whole team, but 
Halas has to give George Allen the credit 
because he got the title of head scout. 
Personnel Director, he is called,” 

Fido's claim to having solved the shot- 
gun is circumstantially supported by the 
fact that Pittsburgh, his other client, 
held the49ersto lOpointsand beat them 
the very week after the Bears. "He gave 
me a lot of good information," Buddy 
Parker confirms. "For example the big 


thing was putting a man right on their 
center. The center had to pass that ball 
back instead of Just handing it to a T 
quarterback, so that kind of took him 
away from doing his job as a blocker. 
We put Big Daddy Lipscomb on him. 
Fido told us to." 

Such cnconiiums, when rcla)'cd to 
Fido. warm his hungry heart. Actually, 
he has never claimed he is the only man 
in pro football who understands the 
game. There are two others. "George 
Halas and Buddy Parker arc the only 
guys in football I'd work for.” says Fido. 
"I'm hard to handle. 1 know too much 
football. Halas and Parker are the only 
guys who can keep pace with my mind." 


F ido seems to feel that sportswriiers 
have difficulty keeping pace with 
him. too. When interviewed, he likes to 
give free advice on how to plot his story. 
"Say this." instructs Fido. “Say, ‘I asked 
Fido why he doesn't scout for only one 
club, and he said one club can't afford 
his salary— two clubs split it.' Then say 
this: ‘When Emicn Tunncll played for 
Green Bay. he asked Fido Murphy how 
can he scout for two clubs, and Fido told 
him he can do it because he levels with 
both of them, and it's as simple as that.’ 
And then say. ‘So Tunnell copied it from 
Fido Murphy, and last year he scouted 
for Green Bay and New York.’ Give me 
a break. Say, ‘Fido is a very interesting 
man to talk to.' Say. ‘Steeler President 
Art Rooney thinks so much of this fel- 
low he named a horse after him.’ And 
pul this in; ‘George Halas thinks the 
world of Fido Murphy. He decoys his 
opponents by giving other people titles, 
but he uses Fido Murphy's game plans.’ 
Say. ‘The great New York Giant defense 
is nothing but Jim Patton playing like 
George McAfee when the Bears had the 
free roaming-around safety, and the 
great New York Giant offense is just 
like when Sid Luckman would fake a 
37 counter to Bill Osmanski and keep 
the ball and throw a pass to Ken Kav- 
anaugh. so what you had (here was pass- 
ing with play action, which is now the 
Giant offense.’ Oh, your readers will 
die when they read this. They'll say, 
‘This is the greatest story ever written.’ 
You can say in the story, ‘From talk- 
ing to Murphy 1 think he underestimates 
himself.’ Just call the story FoothaU's 
Greatest Scout." end 
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An Orion knit with sleeves to fit? Exactly! 


Here’s a sport shirt that's bred for the active man. 
Exactly. It’s named World Traveler for obvious 
reasons. It's knitted for comfort and free-swing- 
ing action. It’s lOO^ i Orion* acrylic for tlawless 
wash-and-wear. Throw it in the washing ma- 
chine. Tumble it in a dryer. You can’t wrinkle its 


Wherever .you go you look better in 



compasure even if you try. The sleeve lengths are 
exact. The collar has stays. The l)ody is trimly 
tapered. You can wear it on the links and right on 
out to lunch with e(jual ease. Nine distinct solid 
shades. Long sleeve.*:, So. 95. Half sleeves, only 
$5.00. Shown here in company with Lady Arrow. 
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’64 JET-SMOOTH LUXURY 



CHEVELLE ! by 


CHEVROLET 


SEE CHEVROLET'S GREATEST AT YOUR 
CHEVROLET SHOWROOM— a car that’s never 
been so luxurious before. More luxurious 
outside with that long clean new look. And 
much more luxurious inside. The new Impala 
Super Sport Series, for example, has a new 
kind of ultra-soft vinyl upholstery and door- 
to-door deep-twist carpeting that would cost 
you a small fortune to put in your home. 
And even the lowest priced Biscayne models 
are now fully carpeted and have arm rests 
and foam-cushioned seats both front and 
rear. Then these new Chevrolets have a Jet- 
smooth luxurious way of going. Quiet. Soft. 
Transmissions operate more smoothly and 
quietly. That sturdy Body by Fisher and 
generous coil spring at each wheel cushion 
every kind of road shock. Actually, the 
whole idea for ’64 was to see how much 
luxury we could add to the car— but still 
keep it reasonably priced. And everything 
worked out beautifully. Wait till you see. 

SEE CHEVROLET’S LATEST AT YOUR 
CHEVROLET SHOWROOM -a kind of car 
you’ve never seen before! Not a new model 
or just a new name, but a completely dif- 
ferent kind of car from Chevrolet for 1964. 
Outside, it’s a good foot shorter and a few 
inches narrower than the big cars. Parks in 
the tightest places. But the passenger space, 
leg room and trunk capacity are surprisingly 
generous. Eleven sedans, wagons, coupes and 
convertibles to choose from. Four engines: 
A 120-hp Six. A 195-hp V8. An extra-cost 
155-hp Six. And an extra-cost 220-hp V8 
with four-barrel carburetion. Body is by 
Fisher— and you know what that means in 
terms of quality and comfort. Brakes are 
self-adjusting. Service is seldom. Quality is 
Chevrolet clear through. And so’s the price. 

AND DON'T STOP NOW, THERE'S STILL MORE TO FOLLOW . . . 



CHEVROLET 



CORVAIR-A CAR THAT’S NEVER HAD SO MUCH ENGINE BEFORE! Got a hill 

nearby? Go climb it in a ’64 Corvair, and watch it disappear. Almost 19', o more 
horsepower in the standard engine. 110 horsepower in the e.xtra-cost engine. And 
150 hp in the Turbocharged engine of the new Monza Spyder Series. (If you suspect 
that each year we push the Corvair a bit more into the sports car class, you’re 
right.) Some nice interior refinements, too. Like thicker, more deeply tufted bucket 
seats in the Monzas and sporty map pockets on each front door. Did we mess 
with the way it parks? Or handles? Or its unbelievable rear-engine traction? Never. 

CORVETTE-A CAR THAT’S NEVER BEEN SO EXCITING BEFORE! .\nd that 

wasn’t easy. New one-piece rear window in the coupe, so you can see who’s behind 
you better. Two new extra-cost V8’s up to 375 hp. And the ride is smoother and 
quieter. On the one hand, you’ll be surprised at what a beautiful boulevard car the 
’64 Corvette is. On the other hand, it’s still a superb sports car. 

CORVAIR and CORVETTE and 


MORE POWEftrUL '« CORVAIR MONZA CONVERTlSlE AND THE NEW CORVETTE STING RAY SPORT COUPE 



CHEVY II-A CAR THAT'S NEVER BEEN SO LIVELY BEFORE! An extra-cost 

195-hp V8 engine is why. So if an economy car has given you any trouble before 
passing someone on the highway, get a new Chevy II V8. Put your foot down. You 
know, Chevy II is now the only car made that gives you a choice of Four, Six or V8 
power. Two different Sixes, by the way. The standard 120-hp and a brand-new 
extra-cost 155-hp. You can order your economy just as lively as you want it. And 
all the new IPs are trimmer outside and nicer inside. Each with long-lasting Body 
by Fisher, of course. And rust-fighting rocker panels, and long-life muffler. And a 
Delcotron generator to take it easy on the battery. And self-adjusting brakes. And 
all those other Chevrolet engineering features that keep you 
from dipping into your savings to keep it going. Come 
dr-r-r-rive a Chevy II V8 at your Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 
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CHEVY I[ by CHEVROLET 




Tough luck! Lucky break! 


Through eight holes you never played belter. 

Then the sky opened up. Tough tuck... but lucky 
break! It happened close to the clubhouse. 

So dry off. .and order a V.O.,that rarity among 


whiskies in which true lightness excels, but not 
at the expense of taste. For with V.O., lightness 
has an incredible brilliance of flavor, 

But look-the others are straggling in Waiter! 



KNOW--: BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS / BOTTI.ED IN CANADA SEAGRAM'S IMPORTED 



BEARS AND OTHER COMMUTERS 


by ROBERT CANTWELL 


Assorted evidence is presented that after eons of fleeing from humans, wild animals are mounting a new 
and sinister attack that is based on one of their enemy’s own adages: ‘If you can't lick ’em, join 'em' 


S hortly before Iasi Fourth of July a 
little girl named Diane Wanamakcr, 
who lives with her mother and father in 
the town of West Nyack. not far from 
New York City, looked out the window 
and said to her mother. "There’s a bear 
in the backyard.” 

According to the New York World- 
Telegram, Mrs. Wanamaker. who was 
cooking dinner, replied. "That’s nice, 
dear.” 

Now there really was a bear in the 
backyard of the Wanamakers’ suburban 
home — a 300-pound black bear. Euarctos 
americanus, a very wily and sagacious 
creature, and about as wild a beast us it 
is possible to find in the eastern woods. 
After vainly trying to interest her father 
in the bear, Diane became annoyed at 
being regarded indulgently as an imagi- 
native child, and dropp>ed the subject. 

But the next morning Mr. Eugene Lu 
Voie, aged 61, who lives in the nearby 


town of Spring Valley, left his house to 
go to work and found the bear silting 
on his lawn, staring at him. Mr. La Voie 
did not waste time discussing it with 
members of his household. He rushed 
back inside and called the police. The 
police, apparently, gave the call little 
more attention than Mrs. Wanamaker 
had given to Diane. By the time they 
arrived the bear had wandered away 
across the New York State Thruway and 
was last seen heading for Albany. How- 
ever, there were bear tracks. 8‘/i inches 
by 5 inches, all over the terrain. 

Imaginative children have been known 
to delight in scaring other imaginative 
children by saying, "Maybe it’s a bear!" 
at any strange sound, particularly if the 
children are alone in the house and hear 
a scratching noise or a thumping on the 
porch outside. We should hesitate to dis* 
miss such remarks as childish fantasy. 
There may be a bear on the porch. 


If it is a bear, one need not follow in 
the fast footsteps of a miner in Burke, 
Idaho named Dan Stoker. He had long 
been annoyed by dogs that raided his 
garbage can at night, lipping it over, 
making a lot of noise and scattering the 
refuse. Hearing sounds in his backyard 
one recent evening, he crept out the back 
door and saw an animal with its head 
buried in the can. Mr. Stoker approached 
stealthily and delivered a resounding kick 
to its hindquarters with his size 1 1 D 
miner's bool. The animal turned out to 
be a large bear. Mr. Stoker, a man in 
his 50s, went into barefaced retreat and 
ran for his house. Since the back door 
had locked behind him, he decided to 
waste no time unlocking it. and ran 
around to the front. The bear, however, 
had by this time gotten its head out of 
the garbage can and raced around the 
house in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Stoker meanwhile had reached the front 

contUme,! 
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of perfect smoking satisfaction. 
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door and, a moment later, was annoyed 
when the bear also appeared. Both were 
disgusted at the Mack Sennett comedy 
sequence that had interrupted the great 
drama of nature. They wheeled and head- 
ed in opposite directions, the bear to- 
ward the Cocur d'Alene Mountains that 
loomed in majesty in the cast. 

Then consider a 67-year-old woman 
named Mrs, Bella Twin who was walk- 


small grizzly bears have been known to 
charge people in wild, leaping bounds, 
covering 10 to 12 feet per jump, so Mrs. 
Twin was fortunate that she shot the 
grizzly before it stepped on her. 

A carefu I study of such episodes, how- 
ever. suggests that civilized man has a 
poor record in such emergencies. It is 
not overexcitement but skepticism that 
hampers him. Modern man does not 



A church was visited by a deer which u «5 anxious to Join a flock instead of a herd. 


ing near her home in the Swan Hills of 
Alberta, Canada a while back, when the 
largest grizzly bear known to man sud- 
denly reared up on the trail before her. 

Mrs. Twin happened to have her rifle 
with her. It was a .22. Paying no at- 
tention to the common belief that wild 
animals will not bother you if you do 
not bother them, Mrs. Twin shot the 
bear with her .22. In fact, she pul seven 
.22 slugs in a tiny circle in the giant's 
brain. It fell over dead. She had killed 
the biggest grizzly bear of which there 
were authenticated records (since that 
time three larger specimens have been 
shot). Mrs. Twin's grizzly had a skull 
whose dimensions were verified by the 
Boone and Crockett Club. It measured 
16 !0.,16by9 Il/I6inches — roughlythe 
size of Dan Stoker's garbage can. Even 


believe that such things happen. When 
he comes face to face with some great 
phenomenon of nature, he thinks it is 
a gag. If he suddenly confronts any- 
thing like a grizzly bear, his first reac- 
tion is to call the police. Last spring 
in Wichita, Kans. a young man named 
Stanley Brown happened to be passing 
the office of Charles F. Curry & Com- 
pany on downtown Kellogg Street after 
business hours. Looking in, he saw a 
young stag deer bounding over desks and 
chairs. Mr. Brown called the police. The 
officers, hurrying to the scene, tried to 
capture the deer, but it jumped through 
a window and skipped town. Portland, 
Me. reported an even more exciting in- 
trusion. “Worshippers at the Catholic 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
were surprised yesterday,” said a calm 
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BEARS AND OTHERS 
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wire service account of this otherwise 
stimulating event, ’’when u frightened 
deer bounded into church. It was sub- 
dued by an off-duty policeman.” 

Occasionally it seems as if animals go 
out of their way to be sure they deal with 
the police. ni.XCK hi IWADbS JbR-StV 
COMMUNITY, ran a recent headline in 
TJn' New York Times. “The animal was 
sighted here about 9:30 last night," siiid 
the report from Newton township, ‘it 
passed police headquarters on Trinity 
Street and was spotted on Spring Street, 
the main shopping section, by Police 
Sgt. Ralph Carey.” 

Not long after the bear went w indow- 
shopping in Newton, word came from 
Anchorage. Alaska about the disquiet- 
ing behavior of a bull moose at the local 
airport. It seems this moose was lounging 
around the terminal building while a 
Boeing 720 jet was being readied for its 
flight. The moose was causing no trou- 
ble. just watching takeoffs and landings, 
until the passengers boarded the plane 
and it started to taxi out to the end of 
the runway. At this point the moose 
ran toward the jet and butted it be- 
tween the No. I and No. 2 engines. "The 
bull moose lowered his head, pawed the 
ground and charged,” wrote a newspa- 
perman in some excitement. The plane 
was shaken but undamaged. '"The 
moose, apparently unhurt and unim- 
pressed." the newspaper account went 
on. "walked away." What was surpris- 
ing about this incident, however, was 
that officials seemed nettled to discover 
there were no Civil Aeronautics Board 
regulations governing the procedure for 
planes attacked by moose. Even more 
disturbing were the last words casually 
appended to the newspaper report of 
the incident. 

"Moose have been known to charge 
parked cars and light planes," it read, 
"but not a jet." What has been going on 
here? Has it taken an all-out attack on 
a jetliner to bring into the open a grave 
situation affecting parked cars and light 
plane.s? 

Obviously, people have been reluctant 
to call attention to such moose assaults 
from a sort of misplaced politeness, a 
form of embarrassment. It is more dif- 
ficult for modern man to say, "Isn’t that 
a moose charging our station wagon?” 
than it was for his ancestors to hunt 
them. In the Boston suburb of Nor- 
wood. for instance, nobody paid any 
attention when a 450-pound black bear 


climbed out of a truck on Route 1 and 
stretched its legs. The truck driver had 
pulled off the road and stepped into a 
diner for a cup of coffee. When the bear 
came out of the truck, people probably 
thought it wanted a cup of coffee, too. 
They may not have known it was a bear. 
They may have thought it was a wrestler. 
In fact, the bear uv/.v a wrestler. It was 
named Black Ozzie. and for the past 
year it had been wrestling regularly in 
Boston. The Boston wrestling promoter, 
Tony Santos, had sold the bear to a 
Columbia, S.C. entrepreneur for S3.000. 
and Black Ozzie was scheduled to make 
a television appearance in Columbia 
two nights later. 

Consternation followed when the 
driver told police that Black Ozzie had 
walked out on him. Radio alerts cau- 
tioned children to keep away from the 
scene, viriou.s dear UK)Sfc here, ran a 
headline across the front page of the 
Boston Record American. Extra police 
cars cruised the area. After six hours of 
panic, the bear was seen walking along 
Route 1. heading south (in other words. 
In the direction of Columbia). It was 
brought back to the truck, where Mr. 


Santos gave it some lumps of sugar, 
which it probably was seeking for its 
coffee in the first place. 

Even famed international correspond- 
ents have taken note of the efforts of 
animals to gain a bit of recognition in 
modern society. Drew Middleton in a 
special dispatch reported that a panther 
had been captured in an exclusive girls' 
school near Paris. '’The panther roamed 
the streets and back alleys of St. Denis,” 
Mr. Middleton wrote, "terrifying the in- 
habitants. . . . I’olicemen. liremcn and 
trainers from the circus assembled. A 
crowd of about 2.(X)0 gathered. A work- 
man trod on the animal as it lurked in 
the hall of his apartment house, and was 
bitten on the arm and shoulder." Even 
when attending girls' schools, panthers 
do not like to be stepped on. 

RAcr<x)N Aius OOLITR. suys an ani- 
mal news dispatch of a different type, 
this one from Onarg;i. III. It seems that 
a man named Bill Taylor was playing 
on the Spring Creek course with two 
friends. On the last hole his putt rolled 
up within three inches of the cup and 
stop(>ed. A raccoott ran out of the woods 
and nudged the ball into the cup, enabling 
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Mr.Taylor lo havca par round. Skeptics 
might question this— remember. Mrs. 
VVanamakcr did not believe there was 
a bear in her backyard— but it turned 
out that there nv/ja prankish goH'-play- 
ing raccoon haunting the Spring Creek 
course. It was a pet belonging to a fam- 
ily that lived near by. and it often went 
around the course generously pushing 
golf halls into holes. 

In this past month Harsey J, Proulv. 
a goiting doctor from Lewiston. Me., re- 
ceived an equally unusual assist. Playing 
the Cobbo.s.scccontcc Colony cour^ie, he 
hit a ball into the woods, where he found 
it clamped in the jaws ofa squirrel. Squir- 
rel and doctor began a chase through 
the trees, with the squirrel finally aban- 
doning the ball behind a large rock. Sus- 
picious. the doctor moved the rock and 
was amazed to see 135 other golf balls 
that had been squirreled away through- 
out the summer. 

One theory to account for all this mis- 
placed animal behavior is that animals 
are a little confused as to how to act 
around people. When an animal saw a 
bearded figure wearing buckskins ap- 
proaching with a rifie. the animal logi- 
cally assunted that the man was not 
taking a census of wildlife in the area. 
The man was going to kill something, a 
simple purpose the animal could under- 
stand. since it was usually trying to kill 
something on its own. So it ran. or hid, 
or. if all else seemed likely to fail, it 
launched an attack. 

But now — in an age when conserva- 
tionists are doing such things as attach- 
ing transmitters to foxes in order to find 
out where they spend their leisure hours 
— animals cannot figure out what people 
arc up to. It is even being sitid that wild 
animals, far from regarding man as a 
natural enemy, actually arc beginning 
to like people and enjoy being around 
(hem. Books like Born Free, dealing 
with a peaceful lioness, and Riiif; of 
Bright Wilier, about the companionship 
provided by otters, not to speak of 
books about scientists who converse 
with good-natured porpoises, have 
marked a change in the literary attitude 
toward beasts. Only a few years ago a 
naturalist like Ernest Thompson Seton 
was ridiculed as a romantic because he 
attributed so-called human emotions— 
love, self-sacrifice, family loyalty, cour- 
age — to wild creatures in their relations 
with others of their species; and he was 
ridiculed even more because he some- 


times wrote about wild animals aiding 
or befriending man. 

But now scieniisis have none fur be- 
yond Seton. That a porpoise will swim 
alongside to keep an unconscious swim- 
mcrabovc water is only one of the many 
reported insiancc.s of the goodness and 
intelligence of our wild cousins. In fact, 
we seem to have completed a cycle in this 
respect. Animals are now often said to 
possess what were once thought of as 
solely human emotions. Human psychol- 
ogy, on the other hand, has come to be 
interpreted in terms of brute urges and 
unconscious strivings. It may be, of 
course, that both animals and people 
have changed. Noting how well cats, 
dogs and horses have gotten along with 
mankind, other more aggressive species 
may have decided to cultivate good rela- 
tions in the hope of not becoming extinct 
— if they're trying to exterminate you, 
join them. 

Or it may be that animals are merely 
facing a dillicull period before they learn 
how to make the l>cst use of the trappings 
of civilization. In Lives of Game Ani- 
mals. Seton, for all his admiration ol 
cougars, admitted feeling uneasy because 
one of them had discovered the Van- 
couver zoo. When in need of a good 
meal, the cougar came into town from 
the mountains and ate a deer. J. Frank 
Dobie. in The Voice of the Coyote, 
pieced together every creditable report 
he could glean about the cunning intelli- 
gence of coyotes and their uncanny skill 
in getting away from dogs. But even 
Dobie w rote a little coldly about a coy- 
ote that— reportedly— enticed dogs to 
chase it along a railroad track when a 


freight wasapproaching, and then jumped 
On a Ha lea rand rode away. Dobie should 
not have been .«7 .suspicious, kabbh hv\t 
ENOS IN SHcK K. Said a news story last 
winter from Kaversham, England; "Eight 
beagicsehasinga rabbit were electrocut- 
ed today when the rabbit led them across 
the third rail of an electrified rail line 
near here." The rabbit in this mechanized 
form of the old Brer Rabbit story got 
away. Clever, perhaps, but animals using 
human aids against their historic ene- 
mies for some reason seem less admira- 
ble animats. 

Sir Charles Pigott Piers, in his classic 
Sport ant! Life in British Columbia. 
opened up another disquieting prospect 
in the grow ing camaraderie of men and 
once-wild animals — the possibility of 
animals taking on human vices instead 
of human virtues. Sir Charles was gover- 
nor of British Columbia when it was a 
favorite refuge of remittance men exiled 
from London, and in his opinion these 
remittance men— he called them "necr- 
do-wecls"— (aught the beasts bad habits, 
or at least set them a bad example. One 
of these famous ncer-do-weels was kept 
by his family on a ranch on Vancouver 
Island, cared for by a devoted sister, 
who doled out only a little whisky to 
him each day. In her loneliness the sister 
raised a pet bear cub, an affectionate 
and docile animal that jumF>ed on peo- 
ple's laps, hugged them, played with 
them and developed all sorts of endear- 
ing tricks. 

"The neer-do-wccl proved the serpent 
in this Eden,” wrote Sir Charles, "for 
on the sly he taught the little Bear to 
relish a toddy of whiskey." Before long 
(onlinurtl 
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B£A/rS AND OTMBRS continued 

the bear was following the remittance 
man around, paying no attention to the 
sister, and eventually h got to be such 
a nuisance that it was returned to the 
woods. 

Years passed. ’The good woman 
passed on,” wrote Sir Charles. The re- 
mittance man, freed of all restraint, 
gathered a group of other remittance 
men around him. *'So it happened one 
Christmas when he and his friends were 
sitting around the lire with a large bowl 
of steaming toddy, a scratching was 
heard at the door, which, being opened, 


could hardly stand. Besides, he was get- 
ting sleepy.” However little they knew 
about bears, the ncer-do-weels knew 
what to do with anyone in this state: 
each grabbed a leg, and they hauled the 
bear across the snow to the guest hou.se 
and put him to bed. Sir Charles does not 
say what happened in the morning, ex- 
cept that the bear woke up with a ter- 
rific headache and, after looking unhap- 
pily through the lacc curtains for a while, 
headed for the woods and never came 
back again. 

The point is that there may be two 



/fn iiiitlcr-flic-rable fable bad I be boys in the back room being joined by a boozy bear. 


gave entrance in a flurry of snow to a 
fully grown black bear.” Sir Charles's lit- 
erary gifts did not include an ability to 
describe so complex a social situation. 
He merely wrote that when the befud- 
dled men finally realized it was the old 
pet bear cub they made him welcome and 
gave him all the whisky he wanted, and 
soon all were singing and dancing to- 
gether. But the bear tried to revert to the 
tricks of his cubhood, climbing on peo- 
ple's laps, hugging them in a friendly 
way and, in the process, breaking down 
the tables and chairs and spilling the 
whisky. Angry words were spoken, and 
the situation was beginning to get ugly, 
when the bear, having lapped up the 
liquor on the floor, grew “so groggy on 
his legs,” as Sir Charles recounted it, *'he 


sides to the friendly feeling that is grow- 
ing between man and other species. Re- 
flect on this terse communication in the 
letters column of a major London pa- 
per, which ran under the headline rox 
HUNTS man: 

“Sir, — During the severe weather it 
has been reported that foxes have been 
hunting in packs, and have actually 
chased two small boys. We eagerly await 
news that one of these packs has been 
organized to hunt a man in a pink coat. 
We shall then be able to hear from his 
own mouth (if he survives.) what an en- 
joyable experience it was.” 

There may indeed be hazards in frat- 
ernizing with suspiciously friendly wild 
animals, especially if they have had con- 
tact with certain types of people. end 
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Will he 

fire the ball 

like Bob Feller? 


From the mouiul. Hoi) Feller once threw a hall so 
liard it (lemolishe<l a cliair in the .stands. 'I’he rest of 
his career he deinolisiied llie opposition. Witli his 
blazing fast bull, he pitched 3 no-hitters, 1''2 one- 
hitters, struck out 18 in one game, 348 in a season, 
2o81 in his lifetime, and won 2GG games. 

Xot e\ ery youngster can be a Bob Feller. In fact, 
very few even participate in organized sporting 
events, jnuch less l)ccome stars. Hut every young 
person — if only a spectator — can be as physically 
fit as tlie star athlete. 

Never before has physical fitness, particularly the 


fitness of our young people, been more imi)ortant 
tlian it is today. I*resi<!ent Kennedy has stated: 
“The strength of our democracy is no greater than 
the collective well-being of our people . . .The level 
of physical fitness of every American citizen must 
be our constant concern.” 

To support the President’s program K(|uitable lias 
jirepared a special film: “^buth Physical Fitness— A 
Hei)ort to the Nation.” If you would like to borrow 
a print of this film for showing to community groups, 
contact your neaiTst Equitable office or write to 
K(|uitable's home office. 


For an altrarth-e 7'Yt hj/ II inch 
reproduction oj this ilrinring, send 
your name and address and the 
iiords. Bob Ffllcr, to: Kiiiiitahle, 
a.i’.o. Hoi ISJ8, .V. r, .V. )■, 



The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Homo Office: 1205 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, N.Y.©1963 
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Pretty girls from all over the world are competing in track and field— and having fun. But where are the 
Americans? They are at home, demurely avoiding physical stress and missing out on a very good thing 


T Ik- beautiful young girl with the auburn hair is a Rus- 
sian named Valentina Maslovskaya. She not only looks 
better than the girl next door, she most certainly can run 
much faster. Valentina is a member of the Soviet 400-mctcr- 
relay team, and the reason American girls cannot beat her 
is that most of them will not even try. Our girls golf, 
swim, ski, skate and perform in most other sports, but 
they dodge track and lield as though it were a combined 
course in weight lifting and wrestling. Actually, as the pic- 
tures on this and the following pages show, 
running has not diluted the natural love- 
liness of Valentina and other European 
track stars any more than playing flanker 
back ever dulled Frank Gifford's handsome 
cast. But you cannot convince the American 
girls. And if you could, it would not mat- 
ter much because there are so few coaches 
here to teach or even to encourage women's 
track. 

The odd thing about all this is that eman- 
cipated American women have long since 
dropped the philosophy that playing fields 
arc strictly for cheerleading, and gymna- 
siums made only for sock hops. Everyone 
this side of Bonnie Prudden — even Diana 
Vreeland, editor of yof'iie — is for women’s 
athletics. Indeed, Mrs. Vreeland believes 
a girl’s “physical vitality and stamina" is 
more of an asset than her ability to select 
clothes. And Helen Gurley Brown, the Hugh 
Hefner of the unmarried girl (5 (’a' and the 
Single Cirl), provides — in order — all sorts of reasons why 
athletics are for womanhood: 1) men hang around ath- 
letics, 2) “you get to liking your body" and 3) girls look 
cute in skating outfits and tennis whites. 

Neither expert, of course, claims that any girl looks good 
in track clothes, which arc as chic as the daring bathing 
outfits of the early '20s. But some improvement is being 
made. The European girls arc warming up these days in 
those formfitting stretch pants. Maybe soon someone will 
persuade Teddy Tinling, the successful designer of fetching 
tennis tutus, to turn his considerable talents to draping 
female sprinters in something more appealing than men’s 


underwear. That will clear one especially important hurdle. 

But the fault with American girls’ track is not just sar- 
torial. The real problem is that there is so little of it, and 
the reason for that probably goes back to 1928, the year 
women first participated in track and field at the Olympics. 
After a squabble over U.S. team leadership, professional 
women physical education instructors were left off the U.S. 
team’s staff. Scorned, the phys cd teachers at most high 
schools and colleges immediately eliminated instruction 
in the techniques of running, jumping and 
throwing. “Ladle'S should not perspire.” the 
new thesis said, “or show signs of physical 
stress or strain." This thinking still holds 
35 years later, encouraging otherwise ath- 
letic young girls to retreat behind the pose 
of frailty when it comes to track and field. 

Predictably, the result has been a bad-to- 
worse American showing in international 
competition, which reached new depths in 
the recent U.S. -Russian track meet when, 
because of two disqualifications and one 
fall, the team actually finished with less 
than a minimum score. Outclassed, out- 
loved and out of fashion, our girls may have 
lost heart. “Where there is neither love nor 
hatred in the game," Nietzsche wrote nearly 
80 years ago, “woman’s play is mediocre.” 

There is, however, some hope. Such 
coaches as Ed Temple of Tennessee State 
and Roxanne Anderson of San Francisco’s 
Laurel Club have at least kept women’s 
track alive. And now the Women’s Board of the U.S. Olym- 
pic Development Committee has helped create the Nation- 
al Institute on Girls’ Sports to deal with all sports but 
chiefly with track and field. It will meet next month for the 
first time in Norman, Okla. The institute could well set 
up a plan to increase opportunity and interest for girls 
in track and field, and it should provide a forum for 
better coaching methods (the Russians were appalled at 
the techniques of some of our girls). The institute would 
do well, too, to pul a stop to those feeble jokes about 
girl broad jumpers, to make those outfits more attrac- 
tive and to find a stylish Miss America who high-hurdles. 
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THE GIRLS TO BEAT .luttinunl 




Sw/ft and svelte. British relay runners (above) radiate 
delight after leggy victory over Americans. Their time. 
45.2 seconds, tvas a world record for the quarter mile. 


A Joyful competitor. Polish sprinter Elzbieta Szyroka 
(left) typifies the attractive woman athlete who has won 
wide acceptance among usually conservative Europeans. 


West Germany's statuesque Jutta Heine ( far right), 
unbeatable at 200 meters, Is as fiercely determined — 
and nearly as seductive-~as the legendary siren. Lorelei. 


Smiling sprinter. Russia's Galina Popova (right) never 
could defeat America's comely Wilma Rudolph, but this 
summer has been a consistent winner in the 100 meters. 
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Hocus-pocus... bowling’s focus is on AMF's 
new Magic Line of Amflite® balls. Bowling balls 
with new precision and power. . . new balance 
and beauty. Beauty that includes fashion's 
vibrant new pearlescent look in a dazzling array 
of colors. And— Magic Line bowling balls are 
priced from just $24.95! 

AMF works new magic with bowling accessories, 
too. A brilliant new Fashion Line of bags 
and shoes to coordinate beautifully with new 
Magic Line bowling balls. 

This bright new look in bowling is sure to cast 
a spell over you. See it now at bowling centers 
and wherever fine sporting goods are sold. 



AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 



YOU PAY ...WHY 
FOR FULL SETTLE 
POWER... FOR LESS? 


Ordinary paper shells start losing powerfronn the 
daythey’re made. Moisture, humidity and tempera- 
ture steal power.. .upto 287oinjusttwelvemonths. 
And the longer you keep 'em, the more they lose. 
Plastic shells made b y Remin g ton keep 100% of 
their power. They start out as the most powerful 
shells made... and stay that way. And the tough 
weatherproof plastic case means they'll never 
scuff, swell or split. Now made in a wide range of 
“Express" high-base loads and new “Shur Shot" 
low-base field loads. Remember, 

Remington plastic shells keep 
your power dry! Ask for them 
by name. B ^min gton. (gUPp^) 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Hail again the likes of Aiex Wojciechowiczi 

After many a lean year the East is back with names almost as unpronounceable as 
that of the Fordham lineman-and football teams that rank with the country's best 


I n the *30s the mark of a dedicated col- 
lege football fan was whether he could 
spell Alex Wojciechowicz. Those were 
the days when titans (small t) flourished 
in the East: when always-powerfu) Pitl 
played three straight scoreless ties with 
aJways-povvcrful Fordham. Nov\'. after 
a quarter of a century, the East again 
may have reached a point where its top 
teams are as plentiful and its heroes' 
names as difficult to spell. 

As the 1963 collegiate season oi>encd, 
no sector was more surprising than the 
East. Its teams won three big interscc- 
tional games away from home and one 
on native' ground, all in convincing style. 
And no sector produced more hard-to- 
spell names. Consider: Staubach and Sai 
(Navy), Liskc, Klingensmith and Ur- 
banik (Penn State), Mazurek (Pitt) and 
Mahle (Syracuse). Happily for West 
Point, its hero was Tom Smith. 

In a cradle of hills at Morgantown. 
West Virginia, Navy 'sgifted passer, Rog- 
er Staubach, and gifted runner. Johnny 
Sai, humiliated the supposedly good 
Mountaineers 51-7. In Los Angeles, 
where Pitt blasted UCLA 20-0, Quarter- 
back Fred Mazurek did everything well. 
In Portland, where Penn State sprung a 
mysterious new offense on highly regard- 
ed Oregon to win 17-7, the stars were 
Pete Liske, Gary Klingensmith and Tom 
Urbanik. And. back in the East. Syra- 
cuse's run-happy Walley Mahle (pro- 
nounced Mail-c) got the best of Boston 
College’s pass-happy Jack Concannon 
32-21 in a sprightly duel of quarterbacks. 

It was five years ago — 1959— that 
Coach Ben Schwartzwalder’s Orange 
team won the national title and start- 
ed the East on the road to everything. 
Since then, while there have been no oth- 
er national championships, there have 
been more teams of the caliber of Syra- 
cuse and more coaches of the caliber of 
Syracuse’s Schwartzwalder. But if last 
week’s activities were a true indication. 


the coach who may be destined to take 
the East further than anyone is Navy’s 
Wayne Hardin. In his fifth season, he 
seems to have come up with a team so 
explosive that even he cannot appraise it. 

A record 35,000 turned out in Mor- 
gantown, hopeful of seeing West Vir- 
ginia's Jerry Yost outthrow Staubach. 
It was no contest at all. Staubach began 
his junior year the way he left off as a 
sophomore when he buried Army 34-14. 
He completed 17 of 22 passes for 171 
yards and guided Navy to most of the 
417yards it gained. The performance left 
Hardin almost as dazed as West Virginia. 

Penn State’s Rip Engle certainly had 
an answer for Oregon, a feared team 
with a feared back, Mel Renfro. The 
answer was a new offense called the 
swing T, which sent a “’Z" back to an 
open end position on cither side of the 
line. This unbalanced the line at times, 
made a tackle an eligible pass receiver 
and split an end out 15 yards wide. Thor- 
oughly confused, Oregon's defenders 
permitted all sorts of Penn State atroci- 
ties, chief among them Quarterback Pete 


THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. PENN STATE («•«) 
t. NAVr uo] 

3, PITT (I'O) and STRACUSE (|.0| 

While PENN STATE. NAVY. PITT and SYRA- 
CUSE were busy boosting the East's pres- 
tige, there was some indication that they 
may soon be joined by still another team, 
ARMY. Somewhat fancier than usual under 
Coach Paul Dietzcl, Army even flashed 
some unaccustomed speed while trouncing 
Boston U. 30-0. Tom Smith, a quick-burst- 
ing sophomore halfback, thoroughly demor- 
alized the diligent but ineffectual Terriers 


Liske's two touchdowns. When Oregon 
tried to overshift to meet the new attack, 
Liskc ordered a fast snap and sent Kling- 
ensmith running outside (for 85 yards) 
and Urbanik inside (for 40 yards more). 

On Friday night in Los Angeles, Fred 
Mazurek was Pill's special Z against 
UCLA. Noted recently for its sluggish 
teams. Pitt blasted out 429 yards, rush- 
ing and passing, and a .staggering 27 to 6 
edge in first downs against the Bruins. 
Mazurek hit eight of il passes for 106 
yards and scooted along the line for 43 
yards. While Pitt did not need to display 
a w ide-open attack, it did unveil a streak 
of a sophomore ballcarrier, Eric Crab- 
tree, a 9.7 sprinter who averaged 5.5 
yards on eight carries. “Pitt is one of the 
lop 10 teams in the U.S.,” said UCLA’s 
beleaguered Bill Barnes. Like Navy and 
Penn State, the Panthers seemed to have 
a little bit of everything, and Eastern 
rooters, having viewed one showdown 
between Syracuse and BC, are now look- 
ing to another on October 26 between 
Navy and Pitt and to Pitt's November 
23 collision with Penn State. 


with two touchdown runs of 80 and 66 yards. 
The Army defense, too, looked solid. The 
Terriers quick-shifted, used double and tri- 
ple flankers, men in motion and split ends 
and still they were able to gain only 28 yards 
against the toughened Cadet line. 

VJLLANOVA spotted West Chester State 
a 3-0 lead and then came back to defeat the 
Rams 219. bucknell pulled itself togeth- 
er in the last period to beat Gettysburg 19-7, 
while MASSACHUSETTS outscorcd Maine 
14-7. Little Susquehanna, after 22 straight 
victories (the nation's longest winning 
streak), finally lost to upsala 34-12. 

cnniimied 
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GREATEST WOMAN GOLFER of the year is Mickey Wright, who plays Wilson 
Staff woods and irons and the Wilson Staff ball to win more tournaments and 
more prize money than any other Ladies PGA competitor. Her record includes 
victories in the Sea Island Invitational, St. Petersburg Open. Alpine Civitan, 
Muskogee Open. Dallas Civitan, Babe Zaharias Open, Women’s Western Open, 
Waterloo Open and Albuquerque Swing Parade. 


ROOKIE-OF-THE-YEAR CANDIDATE LOWEST COMPETITIVE ROUND OF U. S. OPEN CHAMPION JULIUS BOROS played Wilson Staff woods, irons and the 

is20-year-old Raymond Floyd, winner THE YEAR-an amazing 61 — helped Wilson Staff ball to win at The Country Club, Brookline. Mass. It was his second 

of the St. Petersburg Open with Jack Rule, Jr., win the St. Paul Open National Open Championship with Wilson Staff golf equipment. Boros also won the 

Wilson Staff woods and irons. with Wilson Staff golf equipment. 1963 Colonial Invitational and Buick Open championships. 




/Vinners! 


The golfers pictured on these pages have won nearly 
half of the professional golf tournaments played in the 
United States this year. They have established this 
amazing record in competition with some of the finest 
golfers in the history of the sport. Three big reasons for 
their success ; Wilson Staff woods with exclusive Strata- 
Bloc' construction for extra distance, Wilson Staff irons 
with exclusive Dynapower design for greater accuracy, 
and the Wilson Staff ball— the famous "long ball." Take 
a tip from these big winners and play your next round 
with Wilson Staff golf equipment. Available only 
through golf professional shops. 


PLAY TO WI N WITH 

UTitaimi 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co . Chicago 
(A subsidiary ol Wilson A Co . Inc } 



UJltson Staff 


COMEBACK KING BILLY CASPER recently won the Insurance 
City Open after being out of action for three months with a hand 
injury. Earlier this year he scored an impressive victory in the 
Bing Crosby National tournament. Casper plays Wilson Staff 
golf equipment exclusively. 


GOLF’S GREATEST MONEY-WINNER, Arnold Palmer, plays Wilson Staff woods and CONSISTENT WINNER BETSY RAWLS, holder of nearly every 
irons exclusively. The first golfer to win more than $100,000 official prize money in major women's golf title during her career, added the 19S3 
a single year and more than $400,000 in his career. Palmer won the 1953 Western. Sunshine Open to the long list of championships she has won 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Pensacola, Thunderbird and Cleveland Opens. with Wilson Staff woods, irons and the Wilson Staff ball. 





Every team in the majors 
won this pennant 


All 20 major league baseball teams have flown United 
Air Lines this season. Whether player or fan, if you’re 
flying to the Series, or elsewhere in the U. S,, you'll 
appreciate the genuine concern we have for customers 
at United— the airline that more people choose than 
any other in the world. 


THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 


UNITED 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL ..mlhmeil 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. ALABAMA (l>0| 

2. GEORGIA TECH |l-0| 3. FLORIDA STATE (l-o) 

MtssissiPPi, unbeaten in 10 games last 
year and considered by many this season's 
best team, met Memphis state in its 1%3 
opener. Memphis won 0-0. Seldom have no 
points meant so much to so many. To Missis- 
sippi. the tie spelled ruin of hopes for a sec- 
ond perfect sca.soi); to Memphi.s. it mo.st 
likely meant an unbeaten team and perhaps 
national recognition. Forsouthern adherents 
of defensive football, the stand-off was the 
logical outcome of a clash between teams 
that had ranked first and second in defense 
last year. Ole Mi.ss was held to 57 yards 
rushing. Memphis to 87. H was Mississippi, 
however, that came closest to .scoring. The 
Rebs had three downs within the Memphis 
two-yard line. But the Memphis line held 
three times. 


THE WEEK’S BEST 


LINEMAN OP THE WEEK: Memphis .Suite 
Tackle John Fred Rohiljo, leading a stirring 
goal-line stand tliai preserved a 0 0 lie with 
Mississippi and made Slate's season, slammed 
blockers all night and got into 20-odd tackles. 
BACK OF THE WEEK; Ooaricrhack Roger 
Sluubach of Navy, completing 17 of 22 passes 
for 171 yards at West Virginia, ran almost as 
well while directing his team to an impressive 
51 7 laming of the vaunted "Mountain Line.” 


Miami Coach Andy Gustafson was dis- 
gusted by FLORIDA statf's 24-0 destruc- 
tion of his touted Hurricanes. "When you 
have a 255-pound tackle and u 220-pound 
end to block for a 210-poimd fullback and 
can't make six inches, you know you're in 
trouble." Gustafson said. Those inches were 
whul Miami, trailing 14-0 in the third quar- 
ter, needed — and didn't gel— for a first down 
on its own 40. Meanwhile. FSU Quarter- 
back Steve Tensi had thrown two touch- 
down passes to Flanker Back Al Biletnikoff. 
For Miami Quarterback George Mira, it 
was this kind of day: when he rolled out 
in the wrong direction on an option, he 
threw a strike to Biletnikoff. who laughed 
all the way to his third touchdown, 99 yards 
away. Gustafson wasn't laughing. As he 
trudged from the field, a tittle red-haired kid 
leaned over a rail and squeaked. "Hey. 
Coach!" Gustafson looked up. The boy 
dumped a hatful of trash into his face. 

Neither TEXAS nor Lsu was upset, but 
their coaches were. Tulane made top-ranked 
Texas sweat for a 21 -0 w in. LSU needed an 
83-yard punt return by Joe Labruzzo to beat 
out Texas A&M 14-6. 

ALABAMA Coach Bear Bryant took his 
team to Athens for a replay of last year's 
highly publicized game and whipped Georgia 

comimied 
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tops among the pros 

Thf pate'Ptfer's pfpfprc-ncc-— "Ban-Lon" vp{)rishifH. Thoy'rc ruRRodlv knit of unuioply rrimpi-d "TpKlralizpd" 
',a:n to sot an unmatched performanri? record ot rcsKiancc to wrinkling, stretching, shrinking and pilling, 
through countless automatic washings ■ Ban-Ion" sportshirts arc the natural choice of sports pros — and 
hammock heros, as well, For the connoisseur ot the casual look, lanizcn presents the Ken Venturi "Ban-Lon" 
Roll shift. It's deftly detailed for comfort with a long back lad that stays in, slays neat. \ew fall colors: 
o'cl, bone olive, light blue, deep navy, silver heige. white, black, S-M-L-XL; about $900. lOO'J nylon. 
The Diamond. Charleston, Killian Co., Cc*dar Kapids; Famous-Barr, St. Louis. Iordan Marsh, Miami and 
ft. Lauderdale; or write Jantzen Inc., Portland 8, Oregon. 


Mirktlini Divisier. Wilminfl*ii. D(liK<r«. Hit int«intli*Ml ■t'chiisgiunt »l »r»ouc(> *ppiovM Is c«i'< IK* j«sepn Bpnei«ll & Spnt Co. tudtmiikt '‘B*ii Ion" ana or "ivtrclatp" 


jantzen 

Ban-Lon 

sportshirts 




the true old-style 
Kentucky Bourbon 

always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 


KtMTUCKY STRt I GHT BOURBON WHISKY ' 66 RROOf - EARLY 11 Mf S BIST lU E RY COUPANY. LOUISVHIE. K« 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

32-7 {see page 20). Kentucky bcUedvpi 33- 
14. TENNESSEE routcd Richmond 34-6 and 
MISSISSIPPI STATEbullied liltle Howard43-0, 
but Vanderbilt lost to furman 14-13. 

Maryland Quarterback Dick Shiner com- 
pleted 17 of 20 pusses for 189 yards, but 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE drubbed the Terps 
anyway, 36-14. duke overhauled South 
Carolina 22- 1 4 when Fullback Mike Curtis, 
injured earlier, scored Iw'O touchdowns and 
a field goal, north Carolina just did 
get by Virginia as Quarterback Junior Edge 
w'as knocked woozy. *'lt's not a good feel- 
ing," said Tar Heel Coach Jim Hickey, 
“to have your quarterback on the bench 
beside you asking you what his name is.” 

THE MIDWEST 

TMC TOP THfieei I. HORTHweSTEHN ((.«) 
a. OKLAHOMA tl.O) 3. WtSCONSIH (1.0) 

NORTHWESTERN’S Ara Parseghian sat in 
the steaming dressing room at Missouri's 
Memorial Stadium mopping his forehead, 
partly because of the heat and partly from 
relief. ‘Tm glad to get out of this one," he 
sighed. His Wildcats had just beaten Mis- 
souri 23-12 with a rough defense and Quar- 
terback Tom Myers. Myers completed 10 
out of 16 passes for 209 yards. When Mis- 
souri set its defense to slop his over-thc- 
middlc passes, Myers threw to Ends Chuck 
Logan and Gary Crum in deep patterns. 
Moaned Missouri's Dan Devine, "He's al- 
most impo.ssiblc to defense.” 

Clcmson made the sorry mistake of scor- 
ing two second-quarter touchdowns. This 
infuriated proud Oklahoma. Its rangy 
linemen began to hit more purposefully, Jim 
Grisham ran 26 yards for a touchdown, 
Lance Rcntzcl raced 49 yards and Okla- 
homa won 31-14. For once, Clemson's 
Frank Howard, noted for his droll witti- 
cisms. was not funny. His lone, sad com- 
ment: “They've got big, lough bullies in 
that line." 

WISCONSIN and Nebraska won easi- 
ly. Wisconsin ran and passed for 479 yards 
while beating Western Michigan 41-0; 
Nebraska whomped overmatched South Da- 
kota State 58-7. KANSAS STATE was feel- 
ing 10 feet tall after its first victory in 19 
games. The Wildcats got so enthusiastic 
when Larry Corrigan threw a five-yard scor- 
ing pass to Doug Dusenbury (hat they went 
on to beat Brigham Young 24-7. 

BOWLING OREEN had trouble with 
Detroit, but the Falcons finally won 27-14. 
Ohio, however, lost to buffalo 7-0. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THS TOP THRCe: I. TEXAS (l-Ol 
3. ARKANSAS (l-O) ». TCU (1.0) 

What Southwest Conference members had 
merely suspected, (hey now know. TCU has 
a team that even Texas and Arkansas can 
respect. The Frogs, back at the old power 
game that Coach Abe Martin loves, pounded 


away at Kansas until the Jayhawkers gave in 
10-6. Behind 6-0 at half lime, TCu simply 
gave the ball to Tommy Crutcher and he 
split the weary Kansas line with his boom- 
ing charges until he got the Frogs even. 
Jimmy McAteer kicked the extra point, then 
added a 23-yard field goal. 

TEXAS TECH, as expected, was begin- 
ning to look good, too. Heralded sophomore 
Donnie Anderson ran an intercepted pass 
back for a touchdown. H. L. Daniels kicked 
three field goals and Tech upset Washington 
State 16-7. Meanwhile, ARKANSAS over- 
whelmed Oklahoma State with its quarter- 
backs. Billy Gray and sophomore Jon Brit- 
tenum each threw scoring passes as the lively 
Porkers w on 21-0. 

For 30 minutes against Houston, au- 
burn looked like the best football team in 
the country. Shifting out of a new 1 forma- 
tion into T sets, and with (heir line blocking 
and tackling fiercely, the Tigers romped to a 
21-0 lead. Quarterback Jimmy Sidle had an 
explanation for Auburn's sudden affluence. 
"Last year we had a big, fat line. This year 
we have a small, quick one," he said. But 
then the heat — and Houston's Joe Lopasky 
— got the Tigers’ small, quick linemen. 
Lopasky scored on a two-yard plunge and 
on an 82-yard punt return, and Auburn had 
to hang on desperately to win 21-14. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. USC |m)| 

3. AIR FORCE (l-O) a. STANFORD (1.0) 

It looked like a routine finish to what had 
been a fairly dull game. Washington led air 
FORCE 7-3. and there was only 3:15 to play 
when the Huskies lost the ball on downs on 
the Cadet nine-yard line. Then Quarterback 
Terry Isaacson threw seven straight passes, 
five of them to End Jim Greth, a sophomore 
who entered the game as a potential field- 
goal blocker and was still in only because 


use ovar okisboma. Thc difference is at 
quarterback. USC has Pete Bealhard. 
Oregon over Stanford. Running Or passing, 
Oregon has too much speed for Stanford. 
Pin over wasbington. Pitt's new offensive 
look is pleasing— and it wins games. 
Georgia Tech over Clemson. Tcch is Strong- 
er up front and more adept on (he attack. 
Purdue over Miami. Miami has a weakness- 
Its line cannot protect George Mira. 

Florida state over TCU. FSU'S gOod pass- 
ing game will prevail over TCU's power. 
Syracuse over Kansas. Syracuse plays 
tougher defense and has good runners, too. 

Wisconsin Over Notre Dame. ThoSC quick 

Badger backs will run away from thc Irish. 


Coach Ben Marlin could not get him out. 
"All we could do was cheer him along," 
said Marlin later. With the ball on Wash- 
ington’s seven, Isaacson raced through thc 
embarrassed Huskies. Air Force won 10-7. 

use's Johnny McKay was spitting mad 
when he got a look at Colorado’s Folsom 
Field. Despite a heavy downpour, Colorado 
officials had neglected to cover the field and 
it was as gooey and slick as a marshmal- 
low sundae. McKay's disposition was not 
helped any. either, by 107 yards in penalties 
again.st his Trojaas. Quarterback Pete Beat- 
hard, mired down in thc mud, had trouble 
with his passes (he completed only six out of 
19), but he did slip past the Buffaloes twice, 
and use won 14-0. Even that did not make 
McKay feel any belter. He just growled, 
"The sooner we get out of here the belter" 

Stanford's John Ralston and CALtroR- 
nia's Marv Levy were happier. Stanford's 
Dick Ragsdale caught two touchdown pass- 
es from Clark Weaver, ran 49 and 55 yards 
for two more scores and thc Indians rolled 
over San Jose State 29- 1 3. Cal's Craig Mor- 
ton led thc Bears past Iowa Slate 15-8. 

Utah plotted its defensive strategy around 
curbing Vern Burke, OREGON state’s 
talented pass catcher. Wherever Burke 
roamed, at least two and sometimes three 
nagging Ulcs roamed with him. Soon Ore- 
gon State was behind 14-0. So CoachTom- 
my Prothro switched tactics. Gordon Queen 
threw to Len Frkctich and Fullback Charlie 
Shaw suckered Utah with devastating trap 
plays. Oregon State won 29-14. 

All in all. it was a sad day for Western 
AC teams. Arizona was thrashed by Utah 
state 42-0, while Arizona State lost to 
utchita 3.3-13. Only wvo.vttNG won, over 
Montana 35-0. But there was unrestrained 
joy at COLORADO STATE. After 26 
straight defeats, thc Rams finally won, 
heating Pacific 20-0 at Stockton. 


Lsu ever Rice. Sturdy defense and LSU's 
patient offense will hold off the Owls. 
Arkansas over Missouri. But MizzOU could 
be troublesome for thc slick Porkers. 

OTHER GAMES 

AUBURN OVER TENNESSEE 
iLLtMOtS OVER CAIIFORNIA 
FLORIDA OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE 
IOWA OVER WASHINGTON STATE 
MARYLAND OVER SOUTH CAROLINA 
MICHIGAN STATE OVER NORTH CAROLINA 
NEBRASKA OVER MINNESOTA 
OHIO STATE OVER TEXAS ASM 
PENN STATE OVER UCLA 
SMU OVER MICHIGAN 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 
13 RIGHT, 7 WRONG, I TIE 


SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 
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SPORTING LOOK 


CHRISTA 


A relaxed, easy fit, this 
from Cole of California 
($24) fluidly accents 
femininity. Derived from 
the oUhime, im/leir/ering 


suit pictured here is made 
of a fdmy, lightweight stretch 
flelanca and spundex knit. 




The girls have 
all the lines 

California’s annua) autumn swimsuit line is 
out, and so arc the rigid lines — out of the 
suits, that is. At the resort this winter and on any 
beach next summer, in the matter of girl and 
suit, the girls will have all the lines. Women s 
Wear Z)«/7y heralds it as "Girls Are Back.” which 
sounds like a scoop only if you missed them. 
Actually, some girls were banished — or hidden, 
anyway — by last year’s form-concealing covered- 
up look. They return now. relaxed, comfortable 
and completely feminine, in gaily colored suits 
shaped to disclose the body’s most alluring con- 
tours. One striking aspect of the trend is a swing 
back to straplessness and sunburned shoulders. 
Of course, the natural look may not be for 
everybody. The alternative for the woman who 
prefers some coverage is a beach adaptation of 
the so-called layered look. It is achieved {upper 
right) by matching a sweater or vest to a two- 
piece suit. Virtually all of the new suits are bone- 
less, but built with skill. This will not be the 
year that suits make the girl. but. rather, the 
year the girl puts the lines back in the suits. 


Rose Marie Reid's strapless shift {S26) attaches to 
a fitted jersey inner shell, has hidden straps for 
active swintniers. Hetanca suit has a harder of 
art nouveau flowers on one side of its fetching design. 



Three-piecers move far ofl Madiwn Avenue, as FJisal}elh Stcuari 
covers a two-piece swimsuit with matching sweater iS28), and Rase 
Marie Reid Juniors adds a waistcoat to complete a beach ensemble iS24). 
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Win, lose or sink, the best were out saiiing 

September's winds, as usual, blew hot and cold on the sailing world's effort to find a champion but, 
even though no single racing sailor could be acclaimed “the world's best,” the search was a lively one 

There is a Latin motto engraved on the Mallory Cup along with its Latin On Long Island Sound, where the 
* silver cup that symbolizes the sailing motto as ihe official champion was a 33- world'sfinest5.5-nieter sailors werccom- 
championship of North America. "Pal- year-old Californian named James De- peting for the international champion- 
mam que meruii ferat" it reads — in Witt who raced for his title against seven ship (SI, Sept. 16), the official best-of- 
very free translation, "May the best man other regional champions on Chesapeake all turned out to be a sailor who had not 
win." In the annual season's-end cham- Bay. But DeWitt's lead over a New even intended to race. It took the dis- 
pionships taking place all over the conti- Yorker named Norman Freeman was so qualification of one top contender, the 
nent during the last two weeks, a host slight that the committee had to reach crucial breakdowns of two others, an 
of good men and true were out on the deep into the rules to find out who really unexpected fire in far-off Finland and 
water, each of them trying to prove him- was better. At the end of an eight-race the vagaries of a weird Olympic scoring 
self the best, but when the last sails were scries in lively Mobjacks, DeWitt and .system to give New Hampshire Naval 
bagged once again and the last boats Freeman each had 42*4 points. F.ach had Architect Ray Hunt his 5.5 champion- 
hauled, the question — as it docs every taken two first places. Freeman lost out ship. When he did win. Hunt was not 
year — remained unanswered. only because he had no second-place sailing as an American at all but as a 

The Sailor who got his name on the finish to match his rival's. Finn. 
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Th« Gothic Notch suit by GGG Clothes 




Hunt, one of the world's top 5.5 de- 
signers, stepped into the Finnish boat 
Chaje II at the beginning ot the series 
when her owner had to hurry home to 
investigate a fire in his boatyard. 
Throughout the week he was closely 
pressed for the lead by Texan Ernie Fay, 
Connecticut's Bill Ludersand Norway’s 
Crown Prince Harald. Then Luders got 
himself disqualified by altering the keel 
of his boat before he had received for- 
mal permission. Fay scuttled his chances 
by fouling out in one race and break- 
ing a spreader in another. The prince 
spoiled his score by breakingahead stay. 
After each remaining sailor had wiped 
the results of his worst race off the score 
sheet — in accordance with the hotly ar- 
gued Olympic system — Ray Hunt was 
declared the winner, but who could say 
if he was best? 

One of the best, if not one of the win- 
ners, was a Star-class sailor from Soviet 



Ready. 


Ready? 


Give a man a cigar and he’s ready to face the world. Doesn’t even have to 
inhale to enjoy the rich flavor. Just one more reason so many men smoke 
cigars today. They start young. And stay young. And make a woman feel the same. 

Cigar Institute of America, Inc. 
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New Sylvania TV Portable goes off when you doze off 
...shows off the most advanced picture in portable TV 


The Skylark is the 
ultimate in portableTV 
viewing! Curtain-timer 
clock automatically 
turns TV off at pre-set 
time. Turns it on again 
in the morning, if you 
want. Or. .. set the clock 
to the time of your favorite program, 
never risk missing it. And a personal 
earphone attachment lets you listen 
without disturbing anyone else. 

Inside the sculptured cabinet is the 
most sophisticated chassis in TV today; 
the new Power Stream. A patent pend- 
ing circuit gives you the tremendous 
picture-pulling power of Frame Grid 


Tubes, born to space-age demands. This 
chassis pulls in sharper, brighter pic- 
tures than you’ve ever seen before... 
even deep in weak reception areas. 

New audio circuits and up-front 
speaker deliver pure, rich sound, free 
of unwanted noise. Plus: shatterproof 
bonded shield picture tube screen and 
horizontal linearity control circuit to 
keep picture in proper proportion. 

See the new Sylvania Skylark soon 
at your Sylvania Dealer. Sylvania Home 
Electronics. Batavia, N. Y. 

SYLVANIA 

GENifiA TELEPHONE t ELECTRON ICS 



Russia who braved a gale on Lake Mich- 
igan when everybody else lurked pru- 
dently in the lee of a protecting break- 
water. Competed for by sailors from 15 
countries, including Japan, Portugal. 
Switzerland and Monaco as well as the 
U.S.. the Star world championships off 
the Chicago Yacht Club were raced 
mostly in light airs. But before the next- 
to-the-last race, a hard breeze rose to 
lick the lake into a vicious chop. ■'VVe 
can't find anybody with a powerboat 
that wants to go out in that." an apolo- 
getic lady at the yacht club explained to 
a crowd of would-be spectators eager to 
go out and watch the slaughter. "Then 
why is that boat out there?" asked one 
disgruntled heckler. The lady did not 
even have to look at the frail Star buck- 
ing the gale. "Oh. that." she said, 
"That’s Pinegin. He's practicing.” 

Ten minutes later Russia’s Timir Pine- 
gin breezed back past the breakwater on 
the crest of a creaming wave. "Is rough 
out there," he said, mopping the damp 
from his brown eyes. 

Later in the day when the wind had 
moderated enough to permit racing, the 
other sailors dared follow where Pinegin 
had led. Four of them lost their masts as 
a result. Pinegin was not one of the four, 
but neither was a young sailing instruc- 
tor from Boston named Joe Duplin and, 
when the final scores were tallied, Joe 
Duplin turned out to be the best. That 
is, he got the points needed to win the 
championship. 

Dink Vail, a sailor from Norfolk, Va.. 
was named World Champion in the Jol- 
lyboat class. But when it came to picking 
the best sailor among the 76 crewmen 
and skippers competing off Nags Hoad 
in North Carolina, the title could well 
have been given to anyone w ho survived 
the second race of the series. A 25-knot 
breeze was blowing as the 18-foot cen- 
terboarders headed for the starting line. 
Four of them capsized on the way. but 
there were still 34 left to start the race. 
Then, in the space of a minute, the wind 
squalled up to 45 knots and 29 more of 
the molded plywood craft went over. 
While the rest drifted helpless on the torn 
sea, the five Joilys still upright doused 
their sails and dropped anchor. Coast 
Guard helicopters and a small tlotiliaof 
fishermen sped to the rescue, but it was 
hours before some of the sailors were 
pulled from the water. "Wewere lucky," 
said one race committeeman, "to get off 
without losing anyone." end 



it’s a^J^mlution in men’s slacks 


famous “Gold Stripe” ])rand 
takes over with ([uality slacks 
priced from $^!)8 

Starting: today, there’s a new way to get the best 
of it when you buy slacks for casual and sports 
wear. Ask for “Gold Stripe”, the label that has 
been prominent among America’s great trade- 
mark.s for half a century, Ask for “Gold Stripe”, 
the brand that has earned a solid reputation for 
dependable quality, new style in good taste, and 
superior value. Ask for “Gold Stripe” and get 
your choice of the smartest fabrics- - Fortrel* 
polyester /cotton gabardines and other fine cot- 
tons and .synthetics — in the newest colors, chocks 
and plaids. Authentic Ivy. Hollywood and adjust- 
able Extended Waistband styles. Show that you 
know the new way to buy slacks: go to your 
favorite quality store and r.sk for “Gold Stripe”. 

for Ttamf of dealer ■ncarctl l/ou, write Co 
CARWOOD MFC. CO., Division of Chadbourn Gotham, Inc., 

WINDER, GEORGIA, selling agent. 


•Fortrel* Is a trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc. 




MODEL 94 32 Winchesler Special/$83.95 


M00EL70 Fealherweight 243Winchesler/$139.00 


MODEL 70 Featherweight 264 Winchester Magnuni/S154.50 



NEW MODEL 70 300 Winchester Maenum/Sl 54.50 



MODEL 70 Featherweight 30-06 Springfield/$139.00 


MODEL 70 375 H A H Macnum/SJ54-50 


MODEL 70 African 458 Winchester Magnum/SSlO.OO 


MODEL88 243Winchester/$136.50 


NEW MODEL88 284 Winchester/S136,50 


MOOEL88 308Winchester/$13€.50 


Can’t choose? 

Buy them all (including the new 
300 Winchester Magnum Model 70) 
for only $2,819.90 


When a rifle is stamped with the 
name Winchester that’s all you need to 
know about its reliability, workmanship, 
and accuracy. But which Winchester? 
A bolt action model 70, an automatic 
model 100, the old reliable ’94 or the 
sleek new lever action model 88? 

And what caliber? With the intro- 
duction of two new calibers, the fantas- 


tic new 300 Winchester Magnum and 
the hot new 284 Winchester, there is a 
Winchester center-fire rifle that is abso- 
lutely ideal for any game in any place 
on earth! 

The easiest solution to this is to own 
them all, an expensive but exciting idea. 

The most practical solution, unless 
you're a millionaire, is to write for the 


new Winchester catalogue (or pick one 
up at your local Winchester dealers). 

Look over the complete list of cali- 
bers, models and ballistics to find which 
rifle answers all your shooting needs. 

The only thing better than owning 
one Winchester is owning two, or three 
or four or five, or six or seven or eight 


•wmcmsTm 

WINCHBBTEH-WBSTERN OlVItllON 
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The big man 
who 

wasn’t there 

Alex Karras was sorely missed 
as the Green Bay Packers took 
the Detroit Lion defense apart 


W licfi the Green Bay Packers played 
the Detroit Lions Iasi Thanksgiving 
Day, l^acker Quarterback Bart Starr 
was almost buried alive under the re- 
peated assaults of the angry Detroit line. 
Everyone had his crack at Starr, but the 
man who cracked him the hardest and 
the most was .Alex Karras, the best de- 
fensive tackle in pro football. Thanks to 
Karras and his pals, the Lions had a 
romp, beating the Packers 26-14. Last 
week the two teams met again, but this 
time the best defensive tackle in pro 
football was busy wiping off the bar at 
the Lindell AC lounge in Detroit, serv- 
ing out his suspension for gambling ac- 
tivities. Without him. Detroit's red- 
dogging tactics, so effective last year, 
broke down and Starr was not rushed 
hard all afternoon. The Packers crushed 
the Lions 3110 and looked once more 
like champions. 


“That was the sweetest," shouted Wil- 
lie Davis, the Packers' defensive end. “It 
was the sweetest game wc ever won." 

"Maybe they learned a lesson out 
there today," another Green Bay player 
said. “And that is, don’t talk too much. 
They’ve talked about being a better cluK 
than us for a long lime." 

As a matter of fact, Alex Karras was 
talking that way several days before the 
game. He has been playing handball to 
keep in shape, and his weight is a trim 
245. lighter by 15 pounds than he was 
the afternoon he gave Bart Starr such a 
tough time. 

“We’re a better team than the Packers 
arc," Karras told a friend. “We were 
better in both games last year, even if wc 
only won one of them. If you can keep 
Green Bay from running, you can heat 
them, and we are very good against run- 
ning teams." 

If Karras and the other Lions arc 
proud of their defense, so are the people 
of Detroit. Defense has become some- 
thing of a tradition in Detroit and the 
fans appreciate it. They will cheer the 
spectacular efforts of the offense, but 
their affection is reserved for the defen- 
sive units. Tobin Rote found this out in 
1 957 when he led the Lions to the cham- 
pionship with a 59 14 win over the Cleve- 
land Browns. Role had a wonderful day 
on the field but. at the end of the game, 
when the fans poured out of the stands 
toward the players, he was ignored. He 
might have been a Cleveland player for 
all the attention he got. The fans surged 
past him. hoisted up Middle Linebacker 
Joe Schmidt and carried him off to the 
dressing room. 

In the years just prior to that game, 
the fans had stived their loudest yells for 
a massive middle guard named Les Bing- 
aman. Later they cheered for a hard-bit- 
ten secondary known as Chris’s Crew. 
And last year they hollered loudest and 
longest for a pair of defensive tackles, 
Karras and Roger Brown. 

This year the fans’ affection for De- 
troit's defense has been mixed with wor- 
ry. After all. Karras is missing and no one 
has been certain how well his replace- 
ment. Floyd Peters, would do. Peters was 
obtained from the Cleveland Browns. 
The Lion coaching staff selected Peters 
carefully, studying some 28 game films 
of the Browns, ranging over the last two 
years, before they decided on him. 

“Wc found out he hustled all the time 
and he had good range," one Detroit 
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A few words to people 
who speed and don’t 
get caught 


This is no iecture — most of us edge over the speed iimits at times. But we're in the Life 
insurance Business. We deal with statistics that prove that people take a terrible risk 


every time they drive too fast. We feel it is part of our business to point out that risk. 


State Mutual of America 




State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. Worcester, Massachusetts, — ^ _ ^ 

was founded in 1844 . . . has over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force . . . invests % Cy 


$2 million a week in American enterprise. . . sells Life, Health and Group Insurance. 


PRO FOOTBALL cmiwucil 

coach said. "He could slip a block prclly 
good, too. He‘s a veteran and he fit into 
our defense easier than a rookie would 
have. He can’t rush the passer the way 
Karras could, but neither can any other 
tackle in football." 

Most of the Lions' defensive unit, like 
Peters, came to Detroit in trades. Night 
Train Lane, a great corner back, and 
Carl Brctlschneidcr, art uitdcrrated cor- 
ner linebacker, arc cx-St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. Gary Lowe, a defensive back, was 
cut by the Washington Redskins. Sam 
Williams came from the Rams, Dick 
LcBcau, another back, was cut by Cleve- 
land. Darris McCord, a strong defensive 
end, came to the club after several sea- 
sons in Canada. Only Joe Schmidt, the 
usually magnificent middle linebacker, 
Wayne Walker, a corner linebacker, 
Safety Yale Lary and Tackle Roger 
Brown are Detroit draft choices. 

All of the defensive unit arc veterans, 
and all of them, since coming to the 
Lions, have played better than they did 
on the clubs they came from. Part of this 
has been due to Coach George Wilson. 

“He thinks like a player," a Detroit 
defense man said the other day. "We re- 
spect him and like him and we’ll play 
our guts out for him.” 

*'We can stop them if . . 

When the Lions opened the season 
against Los Angeles, they found that the 
Rams had spaced their offensive linemen 
wider than usual, hoping for blocking 
angles. Schmidt calmly called more 
blitzes through the gaps and the result- 
ing pressure on the Ram quarterbacks 
caused four pass interceptions by the 
Lions. Schmidt, like Karras, believed 
that the way to beat the Packers was to 
stop them on the ground. "We figure if 
we can stop them there, we can win it,” 
he said before last Sunday’s game. "One 
of our defensive theories is that if you 
can restrict the other club to less than 
1 00 yards rushing, you’ll win. Sometimes 
you win if they get more, but if they get 
less, you’re a cinch." 

The Packers, however, had other 
ideas. Upset by the Chicago Bears in 
their first game of the season, the Pack- 
ers considered a victory a necessity. "We 
lose this one and might as well forget 
it,” said Dan Currie, the corner line- 
backer. "Sure, there arc 12 games left to 
play, but the Lions would be ahead 
by two. They’ve always thought they 
were a better team than we are. If they 


beat us. they would really be tough.” 

Vince Lombardi, Green Bay’s stern 
coach, tried psychology instead of hard 
work in preparing the Packers for the 
Lions. Instead of lacerating the team 
with verba! abuse — which he has done, 
and docs well — he relaxed his discipline 
a bit and held the lightest workouts since 
the beginning of training. 

“What else can you do after a game 
like the one we played with the Bears?” 
Lombardi said. "They knew how bad 
they were. 1 haven’t told them anything. 
I figure that if this is a championship 
team, they’ll come back.” 

One reason for the Packers’ failure 
against Chicago was that the team was 
too tense. "You can’t be cautious in this 
game,” Lombardi said. And from the 
start of the game with the Lions last 
week, the Packers played with abandon, 
but not carelessly. So sure and quick was 
the Green Bay defensive unit in the first 
half that the Lions could make only two 
first downs, and the Packer secondary 
covered the Lion receivers so closely that 
Milt Plum was unable to complete any 
of his seven passes. Often he threw the 
ball away rather than risk an intercep- 
tion. 

Taking a leaf from Schmidt’s notes 
on defensive football, the Packer de- 
fense shut off the Detroit running game 
with 71 yards for the afternoon. They 
intercepted four of the 26 passes Plum 
and Earl Morrall tried and allowed only 
six completions, good for a skimpy 76 
yards. 

The Packers also adjusted to a new — 
and surprising — Detroit offense very 
easily. The Lions came out in a short- 
lived version of the shotgun offense, 
reminiscent of the ill-fated shotgun of- 
fense of the San Francisco 49ers, and the 
Packers, who had not expected this and 
had not worked against it, cast back to 
the defenses they had used against San 
Francisco and stopped it cold. 

Meanwhile, the Packers were working 
over the Lions’ defense, the pride of De- 
troit. The Lions rarely blitzed, and the 
few times they did, Starr caught them in 
it and pitched short passes out to the 
side. Starr was not passing particularly 
well, but he juggled the Green Bay of- 
fense perfectly. More often than not he 
feinted with Jim Taylor, then handed the 
ball to Moore, who responded by run- 
ning better than he has in the four years 
he has btxn with the club. 

The power sweep that has proved ef- 
fective for the last three years for the 
Packers with Taylor or Hornung trailing 


the big Packer guards outside tackle 
worked just as well last Sunday with 
Moore carrying the ball. Jerry Kramer 
and Fred Thurston, the guards, time 
and again wiped out the first wave of 
Detroit defenders; Starr, with this bat- 
tering ground game working so well, 
went to the air less often than usual. 
The Lion secondary covered well against 
passes, but no part of the Detroit de- 
fense could contain the Packer running. 

The Packers kicked a field goal in the 
first period and added a touchdown in 
the second when Jim Taylor drove over 
from the one. It was 10-0 at the half and 
17-3 after three periods. Early in the 
fourth quarter, after Detroit had made 
it 17- 10, Moore scored on a tremendous 
77-yard run that was typical of the brute 
force with which the Packers subdued 
the Lions. 

There was nothing tricky about the 
play: it was a basic drive into the line 
and its success depended on hard block- 
ing. Jerry Kramer, the big Packer right 
guard, drove Peters, Karras’ replace- 
ment, well out of the way, opening a 
huge hole. (The Packers probed at Pe- 
ters all afternoon, making his life miser- 
able.) Ron Kramer, the huge tight end, 
slid down the line and wiped out Joe 
Schmidt. As Moore broke through the 
hole. Bob Skoronski, the tackle on the 
left side of the Packer line, cut across to 
knock down a Detroit defensive back 
coming over, and Moore was in the 
open field. 

Twice he was hit hard on his long run. 
He ran right through the first attempted 
tackle. The second he spun out of. run- 
ning backward for a few steps, then 
whirling with perfect balance to break 
clear. By then he had four more Packers 
to convoy him to the goal line. 

The Packers’ victory drew them even 
with Detroit at one win and one loss 
apiece. "We needed this one and we got 
it,” said Dan Currie. "We needed a lift. 
We haven’t had the desire. Now we do.” 

Detroit, with a chance to put the 
Packers away, perhaps for the rest of 
the season, had failed. "We just couldn’t 
get anything going,” George Wilson 
said. "I think I’ve seen the Packers play 
belter than they did today, but we never 
could get started. We were flat.” 

Back in Detroit, Alex Karras watched 
the game on television. It was a frustrat- 
ing experience. He missed the Lions as 
much as they missed him. The next day, 
Monday, he would go down to the gym 
and play handball more furiously than 
ever. end 
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The picture must be perfect or she canT push the button! 

The new Canonet'-'' 1® makes it easy to take crisp color slides button. (Remember? The button won’t push unless the picture 
or lively black and while snapshots. Its precise electric eye (sec will be perfect!) The Canonet’s extraordinary f/1.9 lens adds 
it wrapped around the lens?) sets the lens opening for you . . . vivid sharpness to each shot. What an easy way to create gal- 
automatically. Its unusually bright viewfinder shows the shutter lery -quality pictures every time! The Canonet 1'* is at your Bell 
speed is correct, that you’re ready to shoot. It even tells you & Howell/Canon dealer. Learn how this brainy little camera 
when to add flash! Just compose your picture and push the makes photography all fun! Canonet cameras start under S 100. 

Bell & Howell brings out 

the expert in you (automatically!) 




Mark Twain said that Bermuda was heaven with one draw- 
back: you had to go through hell to get there. That was in 
1877, and '"heir’ was the stormy ocean between New York 
and Bermuda, four days apart by steamer. His fellow ship- 
mates look infallible seasick remedies. Old Salt Twain ob- 
served, and then stayed below decks in misery till the ship 
reached port. 

Today one can still make the trip to Bermuda by ship, 
but one also can go by air and get airsick, and in much less 
time. Thus there are twice as many travel sicknesses avail- 
able as in Twain's day. There are other improvements in 
Bermuda itself. Big hotels, pink and modern and American- 
planned. have sprung up. Bermudians arc permitted to own 
low-horsepower autos (not more than one to a family), and 
open taxis with-a-fringe-on-top will take you from one end 
of the island to the other, 22 miles, for something like S5. 
The tourist is not allowed to rent a car, but he may rent a 
motorbike and enjoy the fun and challenge of the British- 
style system of left-hand driving (bandage and splint mate- 
rial is available in Apothecaries' Hall, Heyl's Corner, Ham- 
ilton). Otherwise, and happily, Bermuda is little changed 


Its speed leaves an angler limp, its cunning makes you want to jump 
overboard. No wonder the man who first boated one cried out In glee . . . 



Drawing by Jock Kvnz 


from the paradisaical island described by Murk Twain. The 
surrounding waters remain a balm to the eyesight; just off 
shore, the water is a pale greenish brown, almost the color 
of ginger ale; then it gets greener and darker as it gets deep- 
er, and out over the depths it turns suddenly to a vivid 
electric blue, a blue so different that it bears its own name: 
Bermuda blue. And the pink sand remains, and the quaint 
buildings, and the bobbies (“We always refer to ourselves as 
policemen," one of them explains patiently, "but the Amer- 
icans insist on calling us bobbies"), and the deep-water 
harbors, and the bright, waxy llowers, all of them making 
up a scene almost as colorful as they seem when viewed on 
a travel poster in a snowstorm. 

But to the right-thinking American, to the well-bred cit- 
izen with a proper sense of values — in other words, to the 
fisherman — all these attractions are as nothing. He will 
give you the old buildings along Front Street in Hamilton, 
all the palm gardens and hibiscus borders and a 99-year 
lease on every shipwreck on the reefs, and in return he asks 
only for a crack at a hsh with a silly name and dazzling 
speed and high IQ; the thinking man’s fish, the vsahoo. 


The wahoo is found in nearly all warmwatcr oceans, but 
it is as fond of Bermuda as any elderly matron from Park 
Avenue or Chestnut Hill. Probably this is because Bermuda 
is set in the middle of a vast stretch of water, which is Just 
where the wahoo wants to be. The wahoo is pelagic, like 
the marlin and the tuna, and this means it needs spaces. A 
wahoo in a lake, or even in a bay, would be as unthinkable 
as a cheetah in a closet. It is a hunter in the sense that an 
eagle is a hunter, using highly developed senses to spot the 
quarry and then chasing it down inexorably and swiftly (up 
to 40 mph, or twice the Bermuda .speed limit for autos). 

Observing the habits of these deepwater wolverines dec- 
ades ago, early fishermen decided that they were oversize 
barracudas and hung on them the name ocean barracuda. 
But there is nothing that simple about the wahoo. Not even 
the scientists can agree on matters like: Who is the wahoo? 
What is he? Look at him down there, sprawled across two 
pages, five times smaller than life. Those little finicts run- 
ning from the tail forward mark the wahoo as a member of 
the Scombridae family, which includes fish-with-finlets like 
the tuna and the mackerel. But when you study cmnimifd 
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the \sahoo more closely, you discover certain internal simi- 
larities to big billfish like the marlin and the swordfish, 
and the wahoo's upper jaw looks suspiciously like the ves- 
tigial remnant of a bill or a beak. So is it a tinlet fish or a 
billfish? Ichthyologists argued for years and finally decided 
to put the wahoo in a class by itself, Acanthocybiidae, and 
they reckon that it is a link between the Scombridae and 
the billfish. There the scientific matter rests. Uneasily. 

The layman has not been able to settle much about the 
wahoo, cither. For decades the poor fish did not even have 
a name, except locally, It was called ono off Hawaii, ocean 
barracuda or kingfish (mistakenly) in U.S. waters, queen- 
fish in the Caribbean, springer off Brazil, petooff Cuba and, 
in the waters of its greatest profusion, pride of Bermuda. 
Then one day an excitable fellow hooked into one and 
watched 300 yards of line peel off his reel in a matter of 
seconds. “ Wuhoo!" the excitable fellow cried, and the name 
stuck. (The wahoo has a close relative in the Fiji Islands; 
a heavier fish called the walu. Some argue that “wahoo” is 
merely a corruption of “walu." but with men who know the 
wahoo best it's the first story two to one.) 

l-ike most warmwatcr oceanic fish, the wahoo comes in 
five or six decorator colors, depending on its mood of the 
moment. Sometimes it is dark, almost black, sometimes a 
sort of blucsteel color shading into a greenish yellow . Some- 
times it runs to silver, with blue-gray bars along its sides. 
The bars are more or less prominent, according to how 
excited the wahoo is, and they fade away almost completely 
when the fish is boated. The belly is silver, and the entire 
body is coated w ith a patina of silvery bronze, almost as if 
each fish were Aerosol-sprayed with the glittery stuff before 
presenting itself to the hook. The gloss rubs off easily, and 
a few minutes after the wahoo is caught it becomes just 
another fish named Joe, with all its gaudy colors gone. 

Not that you will get many opportunities to see the 
wahoo in such dishabille. The average fisherman loses out 
to the average wahoo more than half the time, and the more 
wahoo there are around, the lower the percentage that will 
be caught, until you reach the ultimate, mathematically 
speaking: in the thickest of wahoo schools, about one strike 
in 20 will result in a boated fish. The other 19 will get away, 
most of them with terminal tackle trailing gaily from their 
mouths. Except for the dolphin, there is no fish to rival the 
wahoo in its ability to guide itself to a bait. And there arc 
few fish with the wahoo's bite once it gets there. The wahoo's 
teeth are triangular, close-set, joined at the base to form a 
sort of semicircular saw blade. This is why no other fish 
gets off so easily and .so often, and why there is more than 
one expensive big-game fishing rig gathering rust in the 
deeps around Bermuda where some fisherman flung it in 
disgust after the 10th wahoo in a row hit and got off. 
What has occurred is called the cutaway, and w hen you say 
“cutaway” to a wahoo fisherman, smile. 

The cutaway occurs when you have a wahoo on and an- 
other wahoo sees your line swirling through the water in a 
trail of bubbles set up by the fast-running fish and the bait 


and the swivels and the hook. The second wahoo comes 
full tilt at the bubble line, maybe thinking it is a school of 
baitfish, or maybe just for kicks, and chomps down on your 
line, neatly slicing it at the height of your fun. One second 
you're screaming “wahoo!" in the fighting chair, and the 
next second you're holding a dead fishing rod. The more 
wahoo there are, the more likely this is to happen. Ergo, 
the wahoo fisherman is the only angler who is leery of 
schools. The cost in terminal tackle and patience can be 
too stiff. 


ut the wahoo has endearing characteristics as w'cli. 
Its opening run is unexcelled, pound for pound, by 
any other fish in the ocean. And the fisherman is abso- 
lutely powerless to stop it without snapping the 
line. U is standard for wahoo to run 250 yards after 
taking the bait, and it is not unknown for them to go twice 
that far and strip a reel clean. More than once a fisherman 
has gone to the beer cooler and returned seconds later to 
find his reel empty. S. L. (Pete) Perinchief, who represents 
Bermuda in international fishing tournaments and has the 
glazed eyes of the fully addicted wahoo fisherman, says: 
“That opening run is so fast that it ntesmerizes even expe- 
rienced fishermen. I've seen them get a strike and not take 
the rod out of the holder. They sit there popeyed, watch- 
ing the reel and listening to it scream, and you have to 
shout at them three or four times before they’ll pick up the 
rod. Then they forget everything they know. They tighten 
down on the drag sometimes, and that's an absolute guar- 
antee that the fish'll break off. Or they'll thumb the reel 
instinctively. I did it myself on one of my first wahoos. You 
could smell burnt flesh.” 

No one. regardless of his degree of expertise, is exempt 
from losing his head when a wahoo hits, and this includes 
the renowned Edward C. Migdalski, ichthyologist at the 
Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory at Yale and one of the 
ranking authorities on both fish and fishing. Migdalski was 
jigging a handline off Bermuda when “a big wahoo hit the 
feather hard on the run and kept going," he wrote later. 
“I was quite excited and held onto the line until 1 felt some- 
thing like a hot scalding iron run through my fingers. . . . 
1 wore greased bandages the rest of the trip." Pete Perin- 
ebief recalls still another skilled angler who leaned the rod 
against the stern rail while he lighted a cigar. A wahoo hit, 
the rod lip jerked dow n, the rail acted as a fulcrum, and the 
butt end. 5200 reel and all, went soaring. “The last we saw 
of that rig,” says Perinchief. “it was traveling south south- 
west and making beautiful parabolas through the air.” 

All of this is not so much because of the heft of the 
wahoo — the world record is 149 pounds, and the average 
fish is 30 to 40 pounds — but because of its extraordinary 
speed. The black marlin is ordinarily credited with top 
speed of all the ocean fishes but. in fact, nobody knows 
exactly how fast any fish is. Louis Mowbray, curator of 
the Bermuda Government Aquarium and a renowned na- 

cominued 
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If your world looks round... flatten it 


Have you found yourself straining at the belt instead of the 
bit, lately? Are you a little shorter off the tee this year? Have 
you thought about going to a gym? You know/, just to prove 
that you still have it. 

Why not bring the gym home? You can buy a Voit Gym Bar, 
Hand Grips and Skip Rope without undue stress on the 
purse. Just these three items can go a long way toward 
putting you back on the road to physical fitness. 

The Gym Bar alone gives you over a dozen exercises to do. 
And you can start out slow, work up to a real He-Man if you 
like. The Hand Grips are ideal for building forearms. Try 
them for a while and watch the swat come back into your 


golf swing. The Skip Rope is handy, too. Lets you do your 
running around in the privacy of your own home. 

What you have is a miniature gym of your very own. Except 
for the fact the rest of the family will enjoy it, too, So get 
going, check into the wide line of Voit exercise equipment. 
It's sold everywhere. That's in keeping with our theory that 
your world ought to be flat. 
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turalist, will argue with anyone that the wahoo is the fastest 
of all. Says the soft-spoken Mowbray, "You just can't tell 
about things like this. When you observe a fish, how can 
you tell if he's going fiat out or just idling along? And how 
can you clock him?" Mowbray's feeling that the wahoo is 
the speediest is based on observations going back to his 
earliest wahoo. He caught it in 1935. and it was the first 
ever taken in Bermuda waters. "There was no ocean game- 
fishing in those days, and nobody knew what was out there 
or how to catch it," Mowbray says. "We went out in the 
aquarium boat and w'c were trolling two flat lines [flat 
lines arc trolled from the stern, in contrast to lines trolled 
from outriggers]. 1 was steering and looking astern at the 
same time, and I saw a fish break about 30 yards off the port 
quarter. 1 hollered to my companion, ‘Look at that one!' 
and then I noticed my reel was running like hell. It was the 
same fish. He had come so fast that at first 1 didn't associ- 
ate the sighting with the strike. They were practically simul- 
taneous. and yet there was at least 30 yards between the 
bait and the point where 1 first spotted him. Since then I've 
seen this sort of thing happen hundreds of limes." 

Apparently the wahoo spots the bait from a distance and 
gets up a full head of steam before hittirg it. Although not 
normally a jumper, the wahoo goes so fast that it will 
sometimes soar 10 to 15 feet straight up merely from the 
momentum of its run. Explains Mowbray; "This happens 
when they've been swimming 50 or 100 feet below the sur- 
face. They have incredible eyesight, and when they see that 
bait dragging overhead they’ll come right straight up and 
out of the water. Now, if that isn't enough to shake you, 
they will sometimes miss the first bait, arc through the air 
and come right down on top of the other bait. Don't ask 
me how they're able to do this in mid-air, but they do it. 
And I'm not talking about an isolated experience, It hap- 
pens quite frequently." 

For years scientists like Mowbray resisted the temptation 
to explain the various characteristics of the wahoo in terms 
of intelligence. Too often in the study of wildlife, creatures 
have been credited with intelligence for acts that were purely 
instinctive. But in recent years Mowbray has swung to the 
conclusion that the wahoo fs intelligent, that the fish learns 
by experience and that a good many of the wahoo in the sea 
have learned to associate a fishhook w ith evil and therefore 
have learned to avoid it. Says Mowbray: "There arc days 
when you’ll get a dozen strikes from wahoo without hook- 
ing one. They'll cut the bait just behind the hook every 
bloody time. If you pul your hook up in the head of the 
bait, they'll cut the fish off without touching the hook. You 
can imbed the hook midway down in the belly of the bait 
and they'll cut it cleanly just behind the point where the 
hook slicks out. And if you get mad and you put the hook 
even farther aft and you say they cannot beat me there, 
they'll come up and just snip the tail off." 

The fact that many a wahoo seems to avoid metal of any 
kind has been confirmed time and again by people like Aus- 
tin Talbot, who plays guitar and harmonica at night as a 


member of the Bermuda band. The Talbot Brothers, and 
fishes every day commercially. Talbot puts live bait over the 
side of his boat and then watches through a glass-bottomed 
bucket to see what happens. Wahoo will actually stand off 
and study the situation. Slowly they will swim around the 
bait, and finally they will snip the line in one chop of their 
jaws. Then they will collect the bait and swim away. 

"Often I'll be still-fishing in 20 fathoms with monofila- 
ment line." says Louis Mowbray, "and a wahoo'll come 
along and I'll have an anchovy on and he'll cut that line 
just above the bait. So I'll put on a short wire leader, maybe 
five or six inches, because 1 know that he won't go near any- 
thing longer than that. So now he'll swim up, put on the 
brakes, and take a good look at that leader, and I swear 
you can practically see him thumb his nose at it. Throw a 
free bait over the side and he'll grab it in a second. Take off 
the leader and give him monofilament line again and he'll 
swim up and cut the line. Put the leader back on and he 
laughs at you.” 


o 

I xperiences like these have led Mowbray to the con- 
■ elusion that the wahoo is a sort of quiz kid among 

^ ^ fishes. "Somehow he knows that shiny pieces of 

metal are to be avoided. There is a theory that 
so many wahoo get hooked and then gel off on 
cutaways that they have learned to associate the hook with 
trouble. This hardly seems possible when you consider how 
many wahoo there must be in the sea. Yet I've had their in- 
telligence demonstrated so many times to me that I have 
come to the same conclusion. They must associate that 
hook with something unpleasant.” 

There are, of course, wahoo that grab the bait, get firmly 
hooked and wind up in the kitchen (where, incidentally, 
their firm white flesh can be prepared with reasonable pal- 
atability). But more common is the wahoo that will hit the 
baitfish smack in the middle, feel the wire leader inside and 
drop the bait immediately. A Bermuda fishing captain tells 
of another ornery habit: "Sometimes a w'ahoo will grab the 
bait broadside and take off with it a mile a minute. He isn't 
hooked, mind you, but he's got those jaws clamped down 
firmly on the bait. So the fisherman endures a couple of 
those long runs, finally brings the wahoo alongside with his 
last ounce of strength, and what happens? The wahoo opens 
his mouth, lets go of the bait and swims off. Oh, I've heard 
some pretty fancy language at times like that!" The wahoo 
has also been known to run with the wire leader, holding it 
like a stubborn terrier until pumped back near the boat. 
Captain David Martin of the yVestwind, a Bermuda char- 
ter boat, tells of wahoo that come right up to the back of 
the boat, take a smack at a trolled foot-long metal spoon, 
bend it in half like a piece of tinfoil and run off without 
getting hooked. 

But if the fisherman does sink the hook into the wahoo, 
and if the fisherman is patient while the wahoo runs off two 
or three football fields of line, and if the fisherman does not 
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allow ihc wahoo to have any slack line with which to gain 
leverage and throw the hook or snap the line, then the wa- 
hoo becomes most accommodating. It swims toward the 
boat, following along in the one- or two-knot wake and 
sometimes even running up ahead, thus forcing the fisher- 
man to balance his way along the side of the cabin and play 
the fish from the bow. By the lime a wahoo docs all this, it 
has had it, and often it will be dead before coming over the 
transom on the gaff. ’‘He puls his whole life into those long 
runs." says Captain Roy Taylor of the Wally III, a man 
w ho has caught more wahoo than any other Bermuda skip- 
per. "Hedies right afterward. You can see those bars on his 
side fade before your eyes when you get him into the boat. 
Some wahoo stiffen up right away, and you can practically 
stand them on their tails." 

Thesworncncmyofihe fisherman bringing in an exhaust- 
ed wahoo is the shark — usually, in Bermuda waters, the 
dusky shark. According to Pete Perinchief. the shark also 
learns by experience and has long since found out that the 
quickest way to get an easy dinner is to hang around fishing 
boats. "You‘11 see them circling while you’re playing a wa- 
hoo." Perinchief says. “Then the fish'll sound, and the 
shark’ll stay right there. He seems to know that eventually 
that meal is going to be brought to him." This problem, so 
reminiscent of Hemingway’s OU! Man ami the Sea, is all 
the more annoying to the Bermuda fisherman because of 
the unquestioned presence of so many world-record wahoo 
on the fishing banks. A single bite by a shark disqualifies a 
catch for record consideration (the theory being that the 
shark injures the wahoo and makes it too easy to catch). 
The tail end of a Bermuda fight with a wahoo sometimes 
becomes a race to drag the wahoo in before a shark can get 
it. and all loo often the fisherman, himself wearied by the 
wahoo’s long runs, cannot pump hard enough to keep the 
shark from severing the wahoo just behind the gill covers. 

Different captains have different methods of defense. 
Roy Taylor sometimes uses a .45 revolver, but the shark 
must be very close to the surface or the water lessens the 
bullet's impact. Captain Russell Young of the Sea Wolfe 
has been conducting a lifelong campaign against sharks and 
hates them with a purple passion. When sharks appear while 
a customer has a wahoo on. Young throws over a big hook 
baited with fish and tied to a 250-pound-tcst handline. He 
hauls in a shark, slashes its stomach and returns it to the sea 
with a choice phrase like, “Take that back to your friends, 
you bloody-minded creature!" While the other sharks are 
busy dining on their confrere. Captain Young's customer 
reels in his wahoo unmolested. 

Pete Perinchief has still another technique for the sharks. 
“We put out a 12/0 hook with a six-foot heavy wire 
leader and very heavy line.” he explains, “and we hook a 
shark by hand. Then we tic a gallon jug to the line and 
throw the whole thing overboard. Now' the shark is gonna 
submerge, and the pressure from that bottle’s gonna bother 
him, the same as a rod and reel would do. So he comes 
to the surface and tows the bottle around. Now he’s got 


less pressure, but that bottle’s still worrying him: so down 
he goes again. All this takes a long time, and the other 
sharks will .stay right with him, and as soon as he tires 
they hit him, and that takes more time. Meanwhile, we’re 
catching wahoo.” 

The alltimc record shark story (Bermuda division) be- 
longs. however, to Roy Taylor, who is the sort of fishing 
skipper who collects both fish and experiences in equal 
proportions. Taylor, who doubles as an artist and shop 
owner in St. George, Bermuda, worked in his youth as 
an assistant under Louis Mowbray’s father at the govern- 
ment aquarium, and so takes a keener eye to sea than 
most fishermen. One day he was trolling for wahoo when 
he spotted what looked like a small whale. He cut the 
engines and. cruising alongside, discovered that he had 
come across the largest fish of all: the whale shark. 

Now, the whale shark is lazy, a plankton cater, an 
utterly harmless sluggard that attracts all kinds of sea life 
to its side and functions like a planned community de- 
velopment. “This one had suckerfish attached to him," 
says Taylor, “and algae flowing from him. and sea anem- 
ones attached to his back, and even a few loggerhead 
turtles swimming around him. He had a huge, square 
mouth and big white blotches all over him, and he was 
covered with scars and marks. I'd say he was 36 or 37 feet 
long and weighed maybe 20 tons. We watched him for a 
while, and then he spotted the boat, and he came swim- 
ming over lazily — they do everything slowly, or else they 
wouldn't have all those friends around them — and he tried 
to rub some sea anemones off his back against the bottom 
of the boat. 1 tried to harpoon him. 1 had a 16-foot lance 
with a rather dull iron, and it just broke off on his skin. 
He embarrassed me. He didn't even budge. He could at 
least have shaken his head a little.” After a while Taylor 
and the whale shark got bored with each other and went 
their separate ways. 


or a span of 10 years Roy Taylor’s boat entered more 
wahoo and tuna in the annual Bermuda Fishing 
Tournament than any other. On one noteworthy 
day in 1956 Taylor took out W.P. Langworthy 
of Philadelphia. Leo Martin of New York and 
Perinchief. Langworthy caught a 2554-pound blackfin tuna, 
then a world’s record for 30-pound-test line (also an All- 
Tackle record). Perinchief took a 46‘4-pound Allison tuna, 
at the time a world record for 12-pound-test line, and 
Martin landed a 78'/i-pound wahoo. biggest taken that year 
by any Bermuda visitors. At one time or another Taylor’s 
boat has held half a dozen world records. 

Taylor fishes with such skill that hisclients are lined upfor 
months in advance, and one of them, a shipping magnate, 
makes an annual round trip from Hong Kong for the sole 
purpose of catching wahoo. Gradually Taylor is restricting 
his clientele and turning his attention more toward his land- 
ward pursuits, and thus the new champion wahoo skipper 
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Ducks, being naturally water-repellent, historically had a 
certain unfair advantage over other animals. 

Then London Fog started making Maincoats, and humans 
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And when the weather turns warm again, the entire lining zips out 
for cool comfort. That’s why the Alpine is perfect for migrations, 
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Moreover, no one’s ever going to be called a dirty bird 
in an Alpine Maincoat. Its shell is specially treated with ZE PEL*^, 
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any human in a London Fog Maincoat is a lucky duck. 
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of Bermuda has become Russell Young, 
a sturdy, stubby man with short hair, 
a brush moustache and the outward ap- 
pearance of a retired sergeant major 
of rifles. A voyage on Young’s Sea ^'olfe 
is an epiphany whether you cittch wahoo 
or not. The first oddity you notice is 
that you cannot understand a word 
spoken by the crewman, a jolly Bermu- 
dian named Allan (Sandow) Whitccross. 
He speaks in what might be termed a 
“crown colony accent," a cacophony 
of all sorts of accents, including Tide- 
water Virginia (Bermuda was first colo- 
nized by the Virginia Company), Ja- 
maican. Australian, Ctx:kney, Oxford 
and a touch of candied yams and sow- 
belly. But after a w'hile you begin to 
catch on to him. and when he shouts to 
Captain Young. “Boot comin bahond 
os day-uh," you know that another boat 
is moving up astern. 

By now you discover that Captain 
Young speaks a fascinating brand of 
English himself — a mellow pipe smoker's 
blend of the Queen’s English and certain 
early Anglo-Saxonisms with which, it is 
to be fervently hoped, the queen is to- 
tally unfamiliar. When the Sen Wolfe 
leaves the harbor of Cambridge Beaches 
for the wahoo banks, she leaves behind 
a white wake of water and a blue wake 
of air. “1 am making up for the days 
1 have women on board." Young ex- 
plains. He whistles and sings all day 
long, and lends his baits like a doctor 
looking after a rich patient. He jigs the 
teasers himself, and more often than 
not he assigns Whitecross to steer the 
boat while he takes over the baiting 
chores. Soon one finds out the reason 
for all this frenzied angling activity: 
there is a case of cold beer aboard, and 
both Young and his crew are fond of 
the beverage, but it is their inviolable 
rule that no member of the Sea Wolfe's 
establishment may have a beer until the 
customer catches a fish. So one sympa- 
thizes with Whitecross when he leans 
over the side of the boat, gives it several 
sharp smacks and shouts into the deeps, 
“Awl roil, let's go, dee Sea Wolfe is hee- 
ah! Open fo’ business! Let’s go!" 

A few minutes later when a wahoo 
hits the port outrigger, chops the bait 
in half and gels off. Whitecross says: 

< unilniietl 
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QOaboo 

"Dal was just a hors d'oeuvre for 'im.” 
Soon a fish is boated, and the long 
drought is over. 

Now the boat steers into a patch of 
shearwaters, ocean birds making their 
annual migration from the islands 
around the equator up to the Grand 
Banks, where they will spend the sum- 
mer. "Look at them lying out there,” 
says Young. "They have to fly a thou- 
sand miles over the open ocean. They 
get absolutely exhausted, and they come 
down to rest. Sometimes we find them 
dead of starvation,” A fiying fish rides 
down the wind in that peculiar slanting 
motion that makes his kind look like 
miniature helicopters. No sooner does 
the flying fish hit the water than it is 
out again on another flight, "Look at 
that!” Young shouts, "There’s a bloody 
wahoo after him.” The flying fish hits the 
water again and there is a swirl, but the 
panicked fish gets off on a third sortie. 
This time it is short: a swirl and a flash 
of dorsal are its funeral rites. Another 
flying fish spurts out, and a greater 
shearwater, roused out of lethargy by 
the sight of a free meal on the w ing. gives 
chase and takes a midair peck at the 
morsel. "Does that seem fair?" observes 
Russell Young. "He gets it in the water 
from the wahoo, and he gets it in the air 
from the shearwater!” This particular 
flying fish winds up gelling it in the 
water. 

There arc other sights, other sounds, 
before the day is over. A school of fly- 
ing squid comes by like a purple cloud, 
then falls back into a caldron of blackfin 
tuna on their feed, OIT on the horizon a 
humpback whale, all 40 feet of him, 
hurtles out of the water and flops back 
in a tremendous splash; a dump truck 
trying to do the minuet. And now and 
then a yellow-billed tropical bird con- 
verts itself into a rock and comes hurtling 
down from its vantage point 200 feet in 
the air to grab a fish dinner. "They never 
miss,” explains Young. "When you sec 
one of those longtails go down for a 
fish, it’s a sure thing.” Now evening 
is coming, and Young threads the boat 
delicately back through the reefs, pick- 
ing his way from marker to marker, 
while Whitecross perches at the bow, 
looking for rocks. Nothing untoward 
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Three for the price of one 


They’d wanted a boy. Just one. They’d 
picked a name (her grandfather's). 
They'd painted the nursery (green and 
yellow, of all colors). They'd picked a 
college (his Alma Maler, naturally). 
And they'd planned to add $10,000 
more life insurance. Imagine their 
tizzy when the doctor told them they 
could expect not one, not two, but 
three. But all in all they've managed 
quite nicely. They found two other 
names almost as nice as the first. The 
nursery is now called "The Barracks." 
And Dad was able to increase his 


insurance coverage by $30,000 
($10,000 for each boy) — for the same 
price he'd expected (o pay for only 
S'10,000. (At 29 he pays $13.78 a month 

I Occiilenlal Life of California j 

■ Occidental Center I 

I Dept. SC-4, Los Angeles 54, California < 

• I'd like to read "Insurance Advice For % 

I Voung Fathers." • 

I name * 

• address l 

! ci'tv 'tjte I 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


for the next five years.) If you have a 
houseful of kids— whether they 
arrived one at a time or in bunches — 
you might like to know how he man- 
aged this little insurance triumph. He 
used Occidental Term Insurance. It's 
low-cost because it builds no savings 
or borrowing values. But he can add 
these later when there's some leeway 
in his budget. He learned about this 
sensible approach to life insurance by 
reading our boo klet, "Insurance 
Advice For Young Fathers.” You can 
too. Just use our little coupon. 



Favorable feminine reaction is only one 
reason for Old Spice popularity. From this 
bottle comes the happiest ending a shave 
ever had. Cool and soothing to your skin, 
brisk and bracing to your spirits— time 
of day. If you haven’t yet had the pleasure— 
discover now the unique qualities of Old 
Spice After Shave Lotion. 1.25 and 2.00 

^ Also available in Canada 

SHU LTO N 


QJaboo 

is going to happen, because Russell 
Young is a Bermuda captain, and he can 
smell a reef a mile olT. In his skills and 
his attitude tovsard life. Young is a 
throwback to the storied Bermuda tishcr- 
man who interrupted the visiting preach- 
er’s sermon about St. Paul. "We don't 
want to hear aboot Paul." the elderly 
fisherman said. “He run his ship ashore 
alween cros.s sea.s, Paul warn'i no cri- 
terion." Bermuda captains like Russell 
Young lire the criteria. As long as they 
are around, let the wahoo beware. 


TRAVEL FACTS 

Gr.TTING THCRF.: If you too want to 
catch a wahoo. there are daily jets from 
New York to Bermuda by PanAm and 
Eastern (lirst-ciass round trip S162. econ- 
omy SI 20). BO AC has a S95 Jet-prop .spe- 
cial leasing Idicwild on Fridas s. Satur- 
days and Sundays at 9 p.m., arriving 
1 1 :40. Every Saturday afternoon at .1 the 
Furness Bermuda Line sails from New 
York, arriving in Bermuda at 9 a.m. Mon- 
day. Cabins arc all first-class, with bath, 
and range from SI60 to S400 per person. 
FISHING THERE: There arc II deep- 
sea charter boats in Bermuda, all fully 
equipped with tackle, fighting chairs, 
outriggers, ship-lo-shorc telephones and 
modern lifesasing apparatus. Rates arc 
S75 a day and include tackle and bail. A 
half day costs SSO, but successful wahoo 
fishing usually requires at least a day's 
cfFori. As a general rule reservations are 
not needed, but it would be vvise to 
reserve the services of the top guides: 
Captain Russell Young, Ferry Point. 
Somerset, and Captain Roy Taylor. St. 
George's. The liermuda Fishing Informa- 
tion Bureau. .It) Front Street, Hamilton, 
has details of charter boats and where 
they arc Icxiatcd. STAGING THERE; 
There arc more than 60 hotels, guest 
houses and cottage colonies to choose 
from. T he Carlton Beach Hotel (40t) 
guests, double roomwiili breakfast and 
dinner SI7-S25 each) is the most luxuri- 
ous. It is located on the south shore, 
which has the best swimming bcaclics. 
and there is a pool, too. Castle Harbour 
Hotel has room for?(K) at about the same 
rates, and an 18-halc golf course. Cam- 
bridge Beaches is a cottage colony with 
room for 98 (double room, American 
plan, SI9-S26 each). Rates go down a lit- 
tle after October .11. Most of the hotels 
are of the opinion that the wahoo, like 
ihe whale, is not a table lish. If the chef 
looks askance at yourcaich, try Bermutia 
crayfish, as succulent as Maine lobster. 






Do as the ‘Casuals’ do! 


Dress Up in Gold Stripe slacks with Fortrel 

'I'herc’s a revolution in men's slacks, loo. \ik 1 Its mark is the famous "Gold Stripe 
label. That means slacks superl)ly tailored from a Cone Mills fabric of Fo£trd 
[>ol\e.sler and cotton, "(^old Strij)e'’ provides the casually handsome lines. Fortrel 
offers freshness; holds that crease, holds off those wrinkles. Tn the traditional Ivy 
manner. Tan. loden and cliar/hlack. .Sizes 28-38. At all fine stores. 

(^elanese (Corporation of America c«i>n«s«* Foftrei* ,i * ir*<)«mirK oi nber mdustf.et, ine. 

Fortrel polyester.. .a contemporary fiber 




(These famous brand TV sets were turned on at the same time.) 

Who's on first? 


New Westinghouse Instant-On TV 

Remember how you felt when your TV set warmed 
up too late to catch the crucial moment in your favorite 
program? And how Irritated you were when you 
missed the homer that clinched the game? Now, new 
Westinghouse Instant-On TV makes "missing” a thing 
of the past. Here’s why: When switched on simultane- 
ously along with the leading brand TV sets illustrated, 
only Westinghouse picture and sound came on 
instantly! No wait. No warm-up. 

The same exclusive design that makes possible in- 
stant picture and sound, also makes new Westinghouse 


Instant-On TV as maintenance-free as a set can be. 

A specially designed circuit keeps tubes gently 
warmed when set is off. This warmth keeps the set 
always in stand-by readiness, while it helps protect 
chassis and parts from corrosive humidity. 

You get: 1. Picture and sound, instantly! 2. Consist- 
ently high picture quality. 3. Practically maintenance- 
free reliability. Only new Instant-On TV gives you ail 
three! See new Westinghouse lnstant-On’“ TV at your 
dealers today. You can be sure , . . if it’s Westinghouse. 

Westinghouse® 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BASEBALL— “We uon the pennant in I960 with Dan- 
ny and we're going to do it again." said Pius- 
burgh General Manager Joe Brown after rehiring 
Danny MURTAUGH. 4S. io manage the eighth- 
place Pirates in 1964. In the major leagues, only 
Walter Alston of the Dodgers and At Lope^ of the 
White Sos have lasted longer with their present 
clubs than Murtaugh, who replaced Bobby Bragan 
midway through the 19M season. 

OKl.AHOM.A CITY, the top Houston Coll farm 
team, won the opening game from Spokane (Dodg- 
ers ), dropped the next three and then came back with 
three straight victories to take the Pacific Coast 
League playoffs. 

Hirst Baseman Larry Garman batted in three runa 
as COLDWaTCR (Mich.j beat Seattle 1 1-1 to win 
the American Amateur Baseball Congress cham- 
pionship in Battle Creek. Mich. 

BOATING -The International Onc-Dcsign Class world 
championship in Larchmont, N.Y. was won by 
CORNELIUS (Glit) SHIELDS JR . a 29-year-old 
insesimenl banker who last summer skippered Cr>/- 
irnibia in the America's Cup Trials. Shields sailed 
his jJ-fooi sloop to victory on the firsi day and 
then added a first, fifth, third and two sixth places 
10 edge Defending Champion Hred Olsen, a shipping 
executive from Oslo, Norway, by AVa points for the 
title. 

BOWLING JACK BIONDOLILLOand DON ELLIS 
of Houston won the Bowling Proprietors' Associa- 
tion of America doubles championship in Boise. 
Idaho by 33 pms over Luke Barlow and Ronnie 
Brown. 

BOXING — “Why. it ended so quickly I never had time 
to fee) or think of anything at all,’' said Japan's 
HIROYUKI EBIHARA. 23. after knocking out 
World Hyweighi Tiileholder Pone Kingpeich of 
Thailand in 2:07 of the first round of their scheduled 
15-round championship fight in Tokyo. Before 12.- 
000 stunned fans, the sad-cyed Ebihara scored his 
40lh win and 24th KO (against one los-s and one 
draw ) to become the second lefi-hundcr and third 
Japanese to wm the world flyweight title. 
Heavyweight EDDIE MACHEN. 31. making his 
first appearance in the ring since suffering a mental 
breakdown Iasi year, knocked out Ollic Wilson of 
Miami in the sixth round of a scheduled 10-round 
fight in Santa Monica. Calif. Machen's future plans; 
to fight Cassius Clay as soon as possible and then 
try Liston again (in I960 Machen lasted 12 rounds 
wtth Sonny, the only fighter to go that far against 
the heavyweight champion). 

In a'nonlille 10-round fight in Miami Beach GRE- 
GORIO PERALTA. 29, the heavyweight champion 
of Argentina, made a surprising debut in this coun- 
try by winning a unanimous decision over World 
Light Heavyweight Tiileholder Willie Pasirano. 


In San Diego former Light Heavyweight Title- 
holder ARCHIE MOORE lost a deci.vion, too he 
finished fifth (in a field of six) m a City Council 
election, 

FOOTBALL -NFL: Regaining their championship 
form, the GREEN BAY PACKERS held Detroit 
to 71 yards rushing and 76 passing while tearing the 
mighty Lion defense apart to gam their first victory, 
31 10 (iff page 76). CHICAGO look first place in 
the Western Division by beating Minnesota 28 7 av 
Bill Wade completed 22 of 3 1 passes for 246 yards 
and three touchdowns (he also ran for one) for the 
Bears' second straight win. BALTIMORE defeated 
San Francisco 20-14. giving new Coach Don Shula 
his first victory. The winless 49ers still had company 
in last place, however, as the Los Angeles Rams lost 
to WASHINGTON 37-14. CLEVELAND, paced 
by Jimmy Brown's 232 yards rushing (including two 
TDs of 71 and 62 yards), crushed Dallas 41 -24 to 
remain tied for the lead in the Eastern Division with 
ST. LOUIS, which came from behind to defeat 
Philadelphia 28-24 on Charley Johnson’s third 
touchdown pass late in the game. With Y. A. Tittle 
unable to play (bruised ribs). New York couldn't 
move against the strong PITTSBURGH defense 
and was shut out 31-0. 

AfL— In what may turn out to be the biggest upset 
of the season. NEW YORK stunned Houston, the 
three-time Eastern Division champions, 24-17. on 
ex-Colt Fullback Mark Smolinski's touchdown 
late in the fourth quarter. It was victory No. I for 
the Jets under ex-Colt Coach Weeb Ewbank. Oak- 
land’s surprising two-game winning streak ended 
20-14 as BOSTON piled up all its points in three 
periods before allowing ihe Raiders to score. League 
champion Kansas City scrambled to a 27 27 tie 
with winless Buffalo when, with 40 seconds left. Lcn 
Dawson tossed a touchdown pass to Chris Burford 
and followed that with another pass to him for a 
iwo-poini conversion. Dawson, overall, completed 
25 of 38 passes for 242 yards and three touchdowns. 

GOLF — AOer nearlynineyearson the pro circuit MICK- 
EY WRIGHT, 28. of Dallas became the first woman 
pro golfer lo win 1 1 major tournaments in one year 
when she look the SI 1.000 Visalia (Calif.) Country 
Club open with a ihree-under-par 285. Miss 
Wright's win also tied the tournament record of 50 
victories, set in 14 years of play by Louise Suggs, 
who is now retired. 

U.S. Ryder Cup player DAVE RAGAN JR., 28, of 
Orlando, Ma. found the Scottish weather to his lik- 
ing and shot a 1 3-under-par 27 1 to win the S22.400 
Dulmahoy (Scotland ) open by two strokes over Pe- 
ter Alliss. a member of the British Ryder Cup team. 
GEORGE KNUDSON. 26. ofToronto sank a 40- 
foot chip shot for an eagle lo win the S30.000 Port- 
land Open on the first hole of a sudden-death playoff 
with Mason Rudolph of Lehigh Acres. Fla. The vic- 


tory was worth S4.300 to Knudson, who had not 
won a major tournament since 1961. 

HABNESS RACING - Mrs. Leonard J. Buck's OVER- 
TRICK. wiih John Patterson in the sulky, won the 
568.294 Little Brown Jug (<er page JO) at Ohio's 
Delaware County Fairgrounds in straight heals. He 
paced the first mile in 1 :57 ' the fastest compeiilisc 
mile on a half-mile track in the 157-year recorded 
history of the sport, and the second in 1 :57’s. In an 
earlier race at Oeluware. the country's fastest half- 
mile track, AYRES, driven by John Simpson, 
trotted ihe mile In 2;(K) 's. the fastest lime ever by a 
2-year-old iroller. 

Billy Haughton drove DUKE RODNEY (S7.90) to 
a neck triumph over Su Mac Lad in the $25,000 Gal- 
ophonc Trot at Yonkers, but the $6,250 second- 
place purse boosted Su Mac Lad's lifetime earnings 
to $707.049— $152,792 more than any other Siand- 
ardbred in history. 

HOCKET -After 12 seasons with the Montreal Cana- 
diens. Left Wing DICKIE MOORE. 32. who was the 
NHL's lop scorer in 1958 and 1939 (alltiinc high of 
96 points), is hanging up his skates for good because 
of recurrent knee ailments. 


HORSE RAClNa--Mrs. Marion Frankel's RUPERS 
($35.30), with Avelmo Corner in the irons, beat 
previously undefeated Black Mountain lo the wire 
by a head and won Ihe $146,960 Futurity .Stakes at 
Aqueduct. 


Earlier al Aqueduct another long shot. John 
Gaines's OIL ROYALTY ($54.20), with Manuel 
Ycara aboard, scored her first victory of (he year on 
her I3ih altempl. beating favorite Lamb Chop lo 
the wire by a nose to win Ihe $86,650 Beldame 
Slakes. 


MOTOR SPORTS FRED LORENZEN. 28. driving 
a 1963 Ford, won the $17,700 Old Dominion 500 
late-model stock car race m MarimsviNe. Va. and 
collected $3,300 lo boost his earnings on the NAS- 
CAR circuit to a record $I(M,380, 

TENNIS’ -At the Pacific Southwest lournamcnl in 
Los Angeles AJtTHUR ASHE, 20. defeated Na- 
tional Champion Rafael Osuna 6-0, 8-6. in Ihe semi- 
finals and then held on to beat unsceded Whitney 
Reed 2 6. »-7. 6-2 for the men's title. DARV.FNE 
HARO won the women's division by beating top- 
seeded Margaret Smith in the semis 6-4, 6-4, and 
Wimbledon runner-up Billie Jean Moffiii in the 
finals 6-3. 6-3. 

MILEPOST DIED; Lieut. Colonel CHARLES 
KENNETH HOWARD-BURY. 80. who led the 
first expedition to Mount Everest in 1921. at his 
home in Mullingar. Ireland. Hiv group reached a 
height of 22.000 feet and paved the way for the 
successful 29.002-root ascent by Sir Edmund Hillary 
and Tending Norgay 32 years later. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
23, 25 -Wayne W<l>oi>: 29 -drowingt by Jomet 
Flore; 70— Front Zaporlno-Eloct Star; 76— Neil 
leitpf; 95 — Corl Kle>n, Lane* Eineeid, Gaorga Jervos 
Phoio S'udio. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



BOB LUTZ, 16, of Los 
Angeles, playing in (he 
Saniu Monica (ennis 
championships. reached 
the finals of (he men's 
singles and j'uniors and 
took both litics without 
dropping a scl. He also 
learned with his young- 
er brother Don to win 
the junior doubles in 
siraight sets, naiurally. 






JOE CANTON. 43. of 
Waicrvlict, N.Y., who 
has been shooting pool 
for 30 years, earned 
S3. 000 when he survived 
a protest and defeated 
three-timcWorldCham- 
pion Irving Crane and 
six others lo win the 
U.S. ''Masters" Pocket 
Billiards Tournament, 
in Rochester, N.Y. 



CHARLES PLUMB, 57, 
of Syosset. N.Y. proved 
that youth is not every- 
thing as he defeated his 
son Mike, a 1 960 Olym- 
pic Equestrian Team 
member, and eight oth- 
ers to win (he rugged 
U.S. equestrian three- 
day (dressage, endur- 
anceandjumping) event 
in his third attempt. 


MIKE CARROZZELLA, 
18. an apprentice jockey 
from Meriden, Conn, 
who has a habit of gel- 
ling his mounts to the 
front early and staying 
there, rode six winners 
(five siraight) in one 
night at Lincoln Downs 
(R.l.l, to boost his total 
to 1 l8victorics this year 
— not bad for a bug boy. 



MIKE WOODS, 17, of 
Los Angeles, taught 
himself the hop-step- 
und-jump and. in a pair 
of borrowed shoes, 
leaped IS feet eight 
inches, the best mark 
ever by a high school 
St udcnt.Only two Amer- 
icans, Ralph Boston 
and Darrell Horn, have 
jumped farther in 1963. 


MIKE SZEMPLENSKI. a 
20-ycar-old left-hander 
who belongs to the Red 
Sox. relied on a good 
curve and struck out 
3l3rorStalcsville.N.C. 
in the Class A Western 
Carolinas League and 
10 more for Winston- 
Salem of the Carolina 
League - all in his rook- 
ie year in pro ball. 
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IQJIhLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TOO MUCH, TOO LONG 

Sirs: 

Hooray for William Leggett and his fine 
article (A Success Is Killing the American 
League, Sept. 9), Something has to be done 
to revive interest that once was present in the 
American League. Baseball has a dragged- 
out schedule in relation to other popular 
sports in America. Too much of one thing 
can destroy interest. Day in and day out. 
there is baseball for six months. Why can’t 
the schedules be cut much shorter? Games 
can be held on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day nights, as well as Sunday afternoons. 
Thus, interest would mount on the off days. 
The season should start at the beginning of 
May since April is too cold in the North. It 
should end the second week of September 
because football comes on the scene at this 
time. Four and one half months of base- 
ball would revise the schedule to around 90 
games, including a few doubleheaders. An 
average of only 10,000 fans per game would 
bring the total close to a million. Better 
teams should draw much more. 

Just for the record. 1 was one of the 8!!,- 
000 plus who attended the football double- 
header in Cleveland on August 17th. It 
could possibly be the same for baseball. 1 
rest my ca.se. 

Ron Dc LoRtNZO 

Youngstown, Ohio 
Sirs: 

What's wrong? 

1) Too many games— four per week 
would probably draw as many customers, 
and players would be in better physical con- 
dition. 

2) Season starts too early. Late April 
seems soon enough. 

3) The only things that are uniform are 
the ball and the distance between the pitch- 
er's mound and bases. 

4) Home teams with short foul lines 
should play under a penalty, i.e., Yankees 
with 296 feet. Orioles with 309. Others in 
American League parks arc longer. 

I believe the teams that play one half of 
their games with short foul lines should be 
penalized; therefore, like strokes on the first 
tee. New York versus Baltimore, 296 versus 
309—13 points. Measure again, say 50 feet 
from the foul line- x' versus x equals? Thus, 
baseball teams could be rated on their home 
field. Percentages might reach one run each 
X innings. 

What would professional football antount 
to if one team played on an 80-yard field and 
another on a 110-yard field? 

If these various measurements were fed 
into a computer they might produce a fair 
equalization point. 

F. Bowie Smith 

Baltimore 


BOX OFFICE BO 

Sirs: 

Re your article on Bo Belinsky (Score- 
car i>, Aug. 26), don't you have your words 
mixed up and it’s the Angels who arc insuf- 
ferable and not Bo? 

In three different minor league parks Bo 
drew 37,794. At the same time, in three dif- 
ferent major league parks the Bo-less Angels 
drew 22,209. 

C. A. Leiomton 

Seattle 

• Last week, with Bo on the mound, the 
Angels played one game for 476 paying 
customers. — LD. 

FROM BIG V 

Sirs: 

The article by Virginia Kraft entitled Big- 
gest, Loudest Show in U.S. Sport (Sept. 9) 
is a very fine picture of the Grand American 
Trapshoot. 

Vandalia. however, can hardly be con- 
sidered a "sleepy midxsestcrn town tucked 
beneath the wing of nearby Dayton." Be- 
tween the 1950 and 1960 census our popu- 
lation increased 600V<, and today is esti- 
mated at 7,500. 

I always read and enjoy Sports Illus- 
TRATEO, but feel that 1 must endeavor to 
correct the impression of our city given in 
your article. 

BrN G. Armstrong 
M ayor 

Vandalia, Ohio 

PROS AND CONS 

Sirs; 

The pro football coverage (Sept. 9) was 
great. Being an American Football League 
fan, 1 think the caliber of football has be- 
come tops. 

The next step is for the AFL to get better 
officiating. 

Twice in Balboa Stadium, once last season 
and in the Buffalo game September 8, the 
Chargers have drawn ridiculous penalties 
that have all but given their opponents a 
score. In both instances, 15-yard penalties 
were called for infractions of the rules dur- 
ing play. Then two successive penalties were 
handed out to the unhappy Chargers for 
complaining about the first one, giving the 
opponents 45 yards and putting them in 
scoring position. 

Fans go to watch football games, not 
grandstanding referees. 

Mike Fulton 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

I have been an interested reader since 
your beginning, but I do question the ex- 
tent of your interest in the AFL lately. You 


certainly have never given this much space 
to minor league baseball. 

May we have some emphasis on the 
"other league” soon. 

Jack A. Parson 

WahpKiton, N.Dak. 

BOOTS AND SHOVELS 

Sirs: 

As a part-time cattleman, I am curious 
about the boots worn by the couple on page 
82 of your last issue (Clean Country Sweep, 
Sept. 9). They appear to be rubberized, and 
since my weekends are spent frequently with 
a .shovel in a cattle pen I would be interested 
in know ing where to buy some. 

Duane E. Zamzow 

Fresno, Calif. 

• Part rubber and part canvas, the boots 
were originally made for English horse- 
men to wear at early-morning workouts 
on dewy Newmarket Heath. They can 
be obtained at Miller’s (riding goods), 
New York City, S20.— ED. 

INDIANS ON THE WARPATH 

Sirs: 

I ti For the R lcord (Sept. 1 6), you stated 
that the Atlanta elub won the Southern 
Division championship of the International 
League. 

It is a fact that, with a 3>/2-game lead and 
only seven left to play, Atlanta did seem to 
have the division title sewed up. However, 
this was not the case. On the last day of the 
season the Indianapolis Indians lied the 
Crackers and then proceeded to beat At- 
lanta 1-0 in the playoff for the division title. 
The Indians went on to defeat Syracuse 
4 games to I for the league pennant and 
beat Atlanta 4 games to 1 in the Gover- 
nor’s Cup. In three years Indianapolis has 
had two different major league affiliations, 
two different AAA leagues, three different 
managers and three pennants. 

William J. Shobe Jr. 

Brookviilc. Ind. 

THE SILENT SALMON 

Sirs: 

Earlier this summer your magazine pub- 
lished an article ("Goodby to All That," 
Scoricari), July 15) derogatory to the 
salmon fishing in Sebago Lake. Maine. This 
reply was delayed for a considerable period 
of time due to the cfl'orls we have made in 
attempting to find justification for your 
article. 

To begin with, the Maine Fish and Game 
Department employed the Wisconsin Re- 
search Foundation to investigate the possi- 
bilities of Maine fish becoming infected with 
DDT and resultant DDE. This was intelli- 
gent since every other state in the country 
continued 
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How big a house should you buy? 


■ VN’hat si/e home uill be right for \our 
family? How mueli siiould \ou spend? 
How miieh cash is required? And what 
about fuuire espenscs? '! licre arc so manv 
questions when you're planning to buv a 
house. [)<' \(>u know iunv lo find ihv answers 
In "How Much House Can Wm Af- 
ford?" a booklet speeialK prepared for 
New York Life. Arthur M. Watkins meets 
these sarious problems head on, and fur- 
nishes clear, down-to-earth information 
for every prospective home buver. 

Look -Ahead to the Future. According 
to Mr. Watkins, also author ofBuilding 
or Buying the High Quality House at 
Lowest Cost" and other books, there arc 
two basic considerations : liie si/e of \ our 
family and the si/e of \our income — now 
and in the years ahead. If your family is 
still growing, voii must be sure the house 
is large enough, or can be expanded. The 


author also supplies charts and figures to 
guide \our financial planning, including 
down payment, monthly costs and oper- 
ating expenditures. 

Facts .About Mortgages. Mr. Watkins 
thoroughly discusses the merits of old 
house vs. new house, and gives facts on 
mortgaging: how to tailor a mortgage to 
vour budget, how to save monev on total 
interest charges, how mortgage insurance 
can enable your family to keep their home 
should the breadwinner die. Also, he 
helps \ou appreciate your home as an 
investment. 

Read this free booklet. Where do you 
start? W hether or not you use the serv- 
ices ofa real estate broker, Mr. Watkins 
gives a number of helpful pointers on how 
to search for vour own particular "dream 
house." So the best way to begin is bv 
gettingthis informative booklet. I orvour 


free copy, send the coupon, or ask vour 
New York Life Agent. The Sew York 
Life A’^ent in Your Communilv is a Good 
Man to Know. 

START YOUR FINANCIAL PLANNING WITH 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

Life Insurance • Group Insurance ■ Annuities 
Health Insurance • Pension Plans 
Bos 90. Madi'.on Squatx* Station .,iv» •f>« 

New York. New York 10010 
(In Canada: 443 L'nwersity A'c.. Toronto 2, Oni.) 
I would like a free copy of '‘flow 
Much House Can You AlTord?” 

NASa A(,F 


AOORI.SS. 





19TH HOLE conliiuifJ 
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Even a short hop can be long on hard luck— 80% of all auto accidents occur 
within 25 miles of the driver’s home. The Rx? Those reliable seat belts 


of Caprolan’ nylon. Made to meet or exceed all S.A.E. requirements, they're 
the lowest cost safety insurance going. Attractive, too. Come 
in handsome colors, coordinated to auto upholstery. Available 
at all Pure Oil Service Stations and most automotive outlets. 



uas findfng fish, birds and other witcltifc 
infected. If Maine was to be forearmed it 
would have to be forewarned, and investiga- 
tion is the only way to accomplish this. On 
May I7, 1963 the lab report was received in 
the capital. Augusta. Me. This report 
showed that lO salmon contained an exces- 
sive amount of DDT. Your entire sensa- 
tional, derogatory and prejudicial report 
was based on these lO tish. out of the mil- 
lions of other perfectly normal salmon in 
Sebago Lake. 

After looking for possible inlets of DDT 
to this famous lake, “the home of the land- 
locked salmon," and conferring with biolo- 
gists and others. Commissioner Speers or- 
dered a thorough investigation to determine 
the sources of all DDT spraying on and 
□round Sebago Lake and what effects this 
spraying might have had on the Sebago 
Lake fish. In the face of premature conclu- 
sions, I refer you to the commissioner's re- 
lease of August 2l , 1963. w hich says in part: 
"The Fishery Department is reluctant to 
assign causes for ... problem situations 
until enough scientific evidence exists to 
base good reasoning on." 

In the last several weeks our association 
has taken pains to determine if the fishing 
has in fact fallen off seriously in Sebago 
Lake. This was done so that this letter would 
not be written if your report was correct. 
However, salmon of both high quality and 
quantity have been and arc being regularly 
caught in Sebago Lake. Within the last few 
days, schools of trout up to 5,000 in number 
have been seen in the water by both observ- 
ers and fishermen, who are catching them in 
quantity. The usual assortment of large 
bass, whitefish and other sport fish usual to 
the lake have been steadily caught all sum- 
mer. Maine is now and has been in far bet- 
ter condition than most of the remainder of 
the country, and we can only .suggest that if 
your maga/inc is trying to help with the 
pesticide problem warranted and justifiable 
attacks be made in parts of the country 
where they are most needed. 

Albvri E. Guy 

Sebago Lake, Me. 

LOOK MA 

Sirs: 

1 am 14 years old, and I have a problem. 
My mother and I have been arguing for 
quite some time about which is the Ameri- 
can pastime— football or baseball. More 
people go to football games than baseball 
games, and that's why I think football is 
the No. 1 sport pastime. Which of us is 
right? 

Don Fui i f.R 

Urbana. 111. 

• Neither. By attracting some 150 mil- 
lion spectators yearly, basketball beats 
both football and baseball. — ED. 
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Put out the bottle that shows you know SCOTCH ! 
Enjoy the extra smoothness that has always given 
‘Black S While” a light, Ijright character all its own. 

BLACK & WHITE 

THE SCOTCH WITH CHARACTER 


DISTILLED HMD BOTTLED IN SC0T14ND • BLEKOFO SCOTCH WHlSKT • «6 8 PROOF • THE ELEiSChMASN DISTUHNO CORPORATiCN. N V C. • SOLE OISTR'BUIOftS 









he’s sure of himself 
he’s sure of Brand Names 




Matter of fact, he’s sure of iilinsclf hramsr of liraiul Names, lie’s fcjiuul that lirancl Names a|)j>arel 
lias a very special way of inspiring confidence. Of making him heiieve he’s going big places . . . and 
helping him enjoy himself all along the way. It’s logical, since hrand Names themselves are [products 
of confidence. Years of confidence from makers who insist that llieir products must always measure 
up to approved (juality, complete satisfaction and top value. .After all, a manufacturer’s reputation and 
prestige arc hasetl on Ins IJrand Name — the name he earned for himself against all 
other competition. Be sure of yourself, too. Be sure vou iiune ahead with Leatlership 1 BRAND.l 

Jirands . , . every tune! ’ ' 


BRAND NAMEB FOUNDATION, INC., MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 


YESTERDAY 


A Big Day 
for Old 
Man Mose 


Lefty Grove was 41 and at the 
end of his long career 
when he won his 300th game 

by MAURY ALLEN 

T he year 1941 was a memorable one 
for baseball. Ted Williams baited 
.406. Joe DiMaggio hit safely in 56 
straight games. The Brooklyn Dodgers 
won their first pennant in 21 years. And 
Robert Moses (Lefty) Grove became the 
12th man in baseball history to win 300 
major league games. 

Grove, a temperamental left-hander 
with a crackling fust ball, had been an 
outstanding pitcher since 1925 with the 
Philadelphia Athletics and then the Bos- 
ton Red Sox. In eight seasons he won 20 
or more games (seven of them in a row), 
and in 1931 had 31 victories and only 
four defeats. 

But in 1941 Lefty Grove was 41 years 
old, and his hard fast ball was only a 
memory. The year before, his record had 
dwindled to a mediocre 7-6. When the 
1941 season started he needed seven 
wins to reach 300. 

"My fast ball wasn't so quick any 
more but it was still pretty good," 
Grove said recently. "1 was throwing a 
good curve — ^never heard of a slider— 
and a fork ball. The main thing I had 
was control. 1 could still put the ball 
pretty much where I wanted it.” 

Grove picked up six victories by mid- 
season. On July 1 1 he pitched a strong 
game but was beaten 2-0. He tried again 
for his 300th win a week later and went 
10 innings against the Chicago White 
Sox before losing 4-3. 

“My arm still wasn’t strong but 1 was 
determined to gel that 300, even if I 

ituillnual 
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MAKE IT A 


investigate 


• Here’s your opportunity to investigate 
Florida's II Billion Dollar Market . . . 

Florida the fascinating world of leisure in the 
sun growing along with (he world of industry. 
Find out for yourself why all American business 
and industry has its eyes on Florida for plant 
relocation and expansion. Plan now to include 
an industrial survey as part of your vacation 
itinerary. To orient yourself with industrial 
opportunity, send for your plant location 
guide and your free vacation guide. 


WHEN YOU 
COME 
TO PLAY 



AN 11 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 



FLORIDA'S 

ASSURANCE 

POLICY 



Mr tVendell iarrard. Chairman 
Florida Development Commission 
Bo( 4304. Tallahassee. Florida 
Please send me the brochures. "Why Your 
Neiv Plant Should Be Located In Florida" 
curtaining facts on FLORIDA'S 
n BILLION DOLLAR CONSUMfR MARKET 
and "FREE VACATION GUIDE." 


Name 

Firm Name .. . 

Address 

Cily Zone State 

In Ntw York. Flori^fs Mut/fi*' KkprklnnlUiyt •! W* 
nOKiDA SHOWCASE. Si W. Slr*»l. RkvktMIti CtnUt 




Old Man Mose continue,/ 

had to do it right-handed," said Grove. 

On July 25 he started a game against 
the Cleveland Indians at Fenway Park. 
"1 knew 1 would get it sooner or later," 
said Grove, "but 1 wanted it badly that 
day in Boston." 

The day was clear, with temperatures 
in the low 70s at game time. Cleveland 
scored once ofT Grove in the second in- 
ning and three more times in the third. 
It looked as ifhe would have to wail for 
another day to get his 300th win. 

Then Boston came back with two runs 
in the fourth inning, and in the fifth the 
Red Sox left fielder, 22-ycar-old Ted 
Williams, hit a home run with a man on 
to tic the score at 4-4. "As soon as that 
young fellow put on a uniform we knew 
he would be a hitter," said Grove. 

Runs galore 

In the top of the seventh inning Cleve- 
land hit Grove hard for two runs and the 
Indians led 6 4. But Williams singled and 
Third Baseman Jim Tabor homered in 
the bottom half of the inning and the 
score was tied again. Two walks, a triple 
and another home run by Tabor in the 
eighth finally put Grove and the Red 
Sox ahead 10 6. 

When Grove walked wearily to the 
mound in the ninth inning, the 16.000 
people in the stands all stood up and 
cheered. Grove quickly got the first two 
outs. With every pitch to Lou Boudreau, 
the third batter, the crowd roared. Bou- 
dreau ended the suspense by hitting a 
short fly to center field, which Dom Di- 
Maggio caught on the run. 

Lefty Grove had given up 12 hits and 
six runs but he had won his 300th major 
league game. "This !s the thrill of a life- 
time." said Grove after being rushed by 
police through a mob of screaming fans 
to the dressing room. "Tm going to send 
the ball to Cooperstown." 

Someone asked Grove if. at 41. he 
would now retire with his 300 wins. 
"Quit now? They'll have to cut the uni- 
form off me. I'm going out for another 
300. They couldn't be any harder to get 
than the first 300.” replied Grove. 

Lefty’s prophecy, however, was more 
hopeful than realistic. He started seven 
more times that season but never won 
another game. On September 28 he 
pitched an inning in relief and gave up 
four hits. It was the last time he ap- 
peared on the mound. That winter he 
retired from baseball, letting his record 
stand at an even 300 wins. end 


Fall Slacks with Style and Stamina! 


Jhed/rt 


in 55^ DacronV45^ worsted 

It’s a great life if your slacks don’t weaken! Enjoy Gulf Stream 
quality and styling in 55% Dacron” poIyester/45% worsted 
. . . tops in wrinkle-resistance, crease-retention and lasting 
smartness. Ideal year-’round slacks in 
single-pleat and plain-front models. 

*''Dacron" <« /tu Pont'$ registered trademark 
Retails from $16.95 up. For nearest dealer, write: Thr 

triere Mr! tat, 

ALBERT GIVEN MFO. CO. East Chicago, Indiana 





not too strong...not too light 

Viceroy’s got^the 
taste that’s right! 


k/IOKE AC/ 


Smok* wl 7 filtsr bfinda and you M agrao: aoma 
tuta aa M thay had no fittar at ail . . . othara filter 
the fun and flavor out of smoking. But Viceroy 
taataa the way you'd like a filter cigaretta to taata I 








SEK WALT BlSSfiy's “WONrERFUL WC 


COLOR." 8CNDAVS. NBC-TV NETWORK 



Many RCA Vidor dealers will demonsiraif Color TV during the World Series. See il! 

Now a new and brighter Color TV for 1964 - brighter than ever before ! 
Unsurpassed Natural Color from RCA Victor! 


The Performance-Proved Color TV for '64 is New 
X'i.sta'" by RCA \'ictor. It gives you clearer, shar])er 
pictures than ever before in nnsnr luinml unlural color. 
It is definitely the finest color televi- 
sion ever designed by RCA— pioneer 
and developer of color television. 

In 1960. when RC'A introduced the 
High Fidelity (’olor Picture Tube, it 
was up to 50' < brighter than any pre- 
vious color tube. Xow iinot her brilliant 
advance— Xew \'ista for 1961— brings 
you an even better, even brighter, color 
picture! Improved electronic stabi- 


lizers guard against interference and picture distortion. 
And RC’A \’ictor has famous “Colden Throat” static- 
free FM sound. What’s more, you get the dependa- 
bility of Space Age Sealed Circuitry. 

RC’A ^’ictor (’olor T\’ has been 
pcrJoniKiiice-prorcd in hundreds of 
thousands of homes. See the wide 
choice of styles and models, starting 
at a new low price of $119.95— manu- 
facturer '.s nationally advertised price, 
o[)tional with dealer, for the Radnor, 
.shown. Prices, specifications subject 
to change. 




-HmumtsmcE 


MORE fEOl’LG 


RCA VICTOR TELEVISION THAN 


OTHER KIND— BLACK AND WHITE 


COLOR 



The Most Trusted Nome in. Television 



